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MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. 


THE ENGLEWOOL HOSPITAL. 

THE smaller cities are taking a more active interest in 
civic affairs than ever before. Some are more progressive 
than others, but all of them are looking up and forward, 
preparing to meet the greater responsibilities of the new 
century. Englewood, N. J., is one of the leaders. It has 
just completed an addition to its hospital at an expense of 
$20,000, that, from many standpoints, may be considered a 
gem. 

The Englewood Hospital had its origin in an association 
which was organized May 6, 1888, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, and having, at the end ot 
its first year, sixteen life and thirty-five annual members. 
The first building was commenced in 1889, and completed 
in 18go, at the modest expense of $4,684.63. During 1892 
it was enlarged at an expense of $3,140. In ten years it has 








ENGLEWOOD, N. J., HOSPITAL. 
received 1,892 patients and maintained the work at a total 
expense of $51,317.24. 

It is managed by a board of twenty-five governors, one of 
whom is the president of the Common Council. Eight mem- 
bers of the board are elected at the annual meeting each year, 
to serve a term of three years. The association consists of 
life members, who become such on payment of $200, and 
annual members, who pay $10 per year. 

The new building just completed was begun last year 
and required an expenditure of $20,000. As will be seen by 
the accompanying half-tone of the new building, repro- 
duced through the courtesy of The Tribune, it is quite 
an imposing structure for such a small town, and shows an 
unusual amount of enterprise on the part of its citizens. 


SEATTLE’S BUILDING RECORD. 

THE past year has brought great gratification to all in- 
vestors in Seattle realty. Property values have moved 
upward over 20 per cent., and there has been in progress a 
building boom that has broken every record of the city. 

Deeds recorded during the first eleven months showed 
transfers of business and residence property to the amount 
of $9,152,449. The estimate for the year is $10,000,000. 
Transfers for 1899 footed up to only $4,574,965. 

Much more remarkable stands the building record. In 
cleven months there were 2,620 permits issued, and a con- 
servative estimate for December brings the total for the 
year up to 2,945. What is most remarkable is that during 
the same period Seattle issued more building permits than 
San Francisco, Portland, Spokane and Tacoma combined. 





RAPID GROWTH OF COLUMBIA. 

IN ROUTE to the Charleston convention of the League of 
American Municipalities, the editor was obliged to stop over 
for four hours at Columbia, the capital of South Carolina. 
The time was well filled in by a rapid survey of the city and 
its industries. From a municipal standpoint the city is much 
behind others of its size in the North, but commercially it 
leaves its northern competitors far in the rear. 

The city has no sanitary sewers, only a small amount of 
improved streets and not an up-to-date water supply. It 
must be said, however, the constitutional debt limit has been 
reached, and it is impossible to raise money for these neces- 
sary improvements until a bill authorizing the same can be 
passed through the Legislature. Such a bill was passed at 
the last session, but failed of enactment because of some tech- 
nicality, therefore it is only a question of a short time when 
these needed improvements will be under way. The line of 
large telegraph poles which runs through the center of sev- 
eral of the principal streets strikes a stranger as an unneces- 
sary disfigurement. The practice is due, it was explained, to 
the fact that it was found impossible to run them along the 
side of the street because of the presence of rows of magnifi- 
cent tall trees. It was deemed wiser to plant the poles in the 
middle of the street than to remove or mar the trees. 
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In an hour’s conversation with Mr. N. G. Gonzales, the 
genial editor of The State, much was learned concerning the 
previous municipal history of Columbia, including the cause 
of its lack of improvements. In the days of the reconstruc- 
tion, the self-appointed rulers of the city issued bonds to the 
extent of $900,000 for improvements. While the money was 
raised and the debt created, there was nothing left to show 
for it. This was done when the city numbered but 6,000, and 
when every interest was paralyzed and the people were thor- 
oughly disheartened by the war and its result. It is to be 
wondered that the city ever plucked up courage to struggle 
for its life. It refused to follow the example of other cities 
and repudiate the debt, even though it had not received the 
value of the vast sum of money that had been squandered. 
After paying interest at the rate of 7 per cent. for several 
years, in 1880 it refunded the debt, with interest at 2 per cent. 
for the first ten years; 3 per cent. for the second, and 4 per 
cent. for the third and thereafter. 

A new era of prosperity has opened up for this city, and it 


an outline of what has been accomplished in the way of 
rehabilitation. 

The property loss in the city was $17,058,275. The num- 
ber of homes entirely destroyed was 4,131. Since the storm 
$2,258,600 has been expended in building. In the beach dis- 
trict, which was swept clean by the storm, more than one 
thousand homes have been built. The total relief received 
by Galveston, including money and supplies, was $1,594,000. 
Galveston’s retail trade since the storm has been better than 
before the storm. The wholesale houses suffered heavy 
losses, but are ready for 1go1 business. No large failures 
resulted from the storm. In spite of the disaster the port’s 
business shows as follows: The total exports of cotton for 
1900, 1,535,202 bales, valued at $73,333,364; for 1899, 1,528,- 
232 bales, valued at $52,786,731. For 1900, 234,814 tons of 
cottonseed cake and meal exported, valued at $4,795,481 : 
for 1899, 254,157 tons, valued at $4,484,156. For 1goo the 
value of foreign exports was $93,049,304; for 1899, $75,- 
692,252. 

















NEW YORK CITY AS IT APPEARS IN IQOT. 


will have become the most important city in the United 
States, if not in the world, for its cotton industries, before the 
close of the present decade. Geographically it is located in 
the right place, and is destined to outrival other southern cit- 
ies as a commercial center. It will soon have a navigable 
stream all the way to tide water; it has the benefit of all the 
trunk lines in the South, and has the advantage of a great 
impetus of prosperity. Nothing succeeds like success. The 
needed municipal improvements will soon be under way and 
the city will take on the appearance of a modern, clean and 
well-kept municipality. Mr. Gonzales did not say so, but the 
editor learned it elsewhere, that he, through the columns of 
his paper and otherwise, had been the most potent force in 
bringing about this transformation. 





THE REHABILITATION OF GALVESTON. 

Tue Galveston News of January 1 contained a synopsis 
of the commerce of the port for the year 1900, and showed 
that in spite of the unprecedented hurricane of last Septem- 
ber business was being conducted on a greater scale than 
ever before. The months of October, November and De- 
cember, 1900, show an increase in valuation of exports over 
the corresponding months of 1899. The same paper gives 
a résumé of the damage done by the September storm and 


NEW BEDFORD BUILDS ITS OWN SIDEWALKS. 


THE city of New Bedford, Mass., of which Hon. Charles 
S. Ashley has recently been elected mayor for the seventh 
time, has opened a new construction department. It pro- 
poses to construct all the sidewalks in the future, paying the 
expense out of a general fund, the same as for any regular 
general improvement. 

The work was started last year, and thus far six blocks 
have been laid. The provisions of the ordinance require the 
city to construct a walk of good flag-stone, or of granolithic 
cement, four feet in width. The owner of any property in 
front of which the walk is to be laid is given the privilege of 
saying whether it shall be made wider, but in case he adds 
anything to the four-foot width he is obliged to pay the city 
for the extra amount at the rate of from $1.50 to $1.89 per 
square yard. 

Although it is in the nature of an experiment with that 
city, it has been successfully tried in some Canadian and 
other United States cities. The work in New Bedford has 
been in progress long enough to obtain an expression of how 
the people are pleased with the plan, and Mayor Ashley said 
to a representative of the MunicipaL JouRNAL AND ENGI- 
NEER, while at the Charleston convention, that it had become 
very popular even in the short time that it had been on trial. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING. 

THERE are sixteen cities out of the 129 largest cities which 
have a greater sum invested in public libraries—that is, 
owned by the city—than New York. During the next two 
years, however, there will be erected in New York City the 
finest library building, excepting the Congressional Library, 
at Washington, in the United States. This will place the 
metropolis among the cities of the first rank, although it 
will not have the lead—that honor will still belong to 
Chicago. 

A plaster model of the proposed new library was recently 
placed on exhibition in the City Hall, a half-tone of which 
we are enabled to reproduce through the courtesy of The 
Tribune. The view given is of the front, facing on Fifth 
avenue, and the north end, on Forty-second street. 

According to the announcement of the architects, the 
width of the building in Fifth avenue will be 390 feet ; depth 
in Fortieth and Forty-second streets, 269 feet; distance of 
main walls from Fifth avenue curb, 120 feet; distance of 
Grand Central porch from Fifth avenue curb, 100 feet: 
distance of Fortieth street wall from curb, 50 feet, and dis- 


MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES IN ENGLAND. 


SouTHPoRT recently opened a new section of its municipal tram- 
ways. 

Onear is considering a plan looking toward the establishment of 
a sewage disposal plant. 

Newstrn has applied for the right to borrow $17,500 for the erec- 
tion of an isolation hospital. 

Buckiey has decided to purchase the local gas works, now 
operated by a private company. 

YORKSHIRE, West Riding, is looking forward to the erection of an 
isolation hospital, costing $60,000. 

ENFIELp District Council has agreed to purchase thirteen acres for 
park purposes; consideration $35,000. 

WIcKHAM is contemplating the expenditure of about $15,000 for 
erecting an infectious diseases hospital. 

NorTHAMPTON has decided to add fifty-four acres to its park sys- 
tem, paying at the rate of $1,000 per acre. 

RocHDALE Town Council is about to purchase the steam tramways 
and reconstruct them as electric tramways. 

RocHDALE intends to enlarge its free public library and to expend 
$50,000 on the extension of its technical school. 

Burs_emM has decided to adopt the bacterial system of sewage 
treatment for the disposal of the town’s sewage. 

IsLINGTON and HAMMERSMITH have plans for large extensions of 
their electric lighting systems under consideration. 








PROPOSED NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY OF NEW YORK CITY. 


tance of I‘orty-second street wall from curb, 55 feet. The 
lending department will be located on the basement floor, 
with its entrance from [Forty-second street. 

On the first floor will be the general reading rooms, a 
children’s room, a periodical room and a newspaper room. 
On the second floor will be the special reading room, which 
will not be open to the general public, but will be for stu- 
dents and scholars, who will gain access to the room by 
special tickets. 

Large reading rooms, with a seating capacity for about 
800 persons, will be on the third floor, which will 
he immediately under the stack room. The stack room will 
he 270 feet long, 72 feet wide and 53 feet high. It will con- 
tain seven floors, and will have a shelving capacity of about 
1,250,000 volumes. Communication between the upper 
reading rooms and the stack room will be through a central 
delivery room. 

The administrative offices will occupy the south side of the 
building, and the east front of the building will be occupied 
by picture galleries, the art room and the department of 
prints. The cost of the new building is estimated at about 
$2,000,000. 





Bancor, Ireland, proposes to borrow money for the erection of 
sewage disposal works. 


WESTMINSTER has received a favorable report from the authorities 
upon a proposed scheme for $500,000 of improvements. 

TAMWoRTH has taken steps for the construction of a new reser- 
voir, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, at an expense of $32,500. 

LEIGH proposes to expend more than $200,000 on the extension of 
its gas works and to purchase $12,500 worth of “penny-in-the-slot”’ 
meters. 

HAMMERSMITH proposes to erect a municipal crematorium, but its 
right to do so has been questioned. It has recently purchased a new 
road roller costing $2,000. 

WHITEHAVEN Town Council has applied to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow $50,000 for the purpose of installing 
the electric light in the town. 

Lincotn has been authorized to borrow over $71,000 for the pro- 
vision of a market, the improvement of the cattle market and the 
erection of slaughter houses. 

SoutH SHIELDs is soon to add dwelling houses for the poor to its 
possession. The right to borrow $39,090 for this purpose has been 
granted by the Local Government Board. 

FOLKSTONE ratepayers, or taxpayers, as they are called on this side 
of the water, at a recent election reversed the decision of the local 
legislature, to expend $500,000 on municipal tramways. 

CastLE Warp expects to construct a small sewage plant at an ex- 
pense of $6,250. By the proposed scheme the sewage will be col- 
lected, purified and discharged into tidal water, instead of being a 
nuisance, as at present. 

BraprorD has had a recommendation from the committee on sew- 
age, calling for an expenditure of more than $30,000 on the improve- 
ment of its sewage disposal plant. It is also contemplating imme- 
diate street improvements to the amount of $150,000. 
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CHARLESTON MEETING 
OF L. A. M. 

THE most auspicious and, in 
many respects, successful meet- 
ing of the League of American 
Municipalities was held at 
Charleston, S. C., from the 12th 
to the 15th of last month. The 
attendance was not so large as 
that of previous conventions, 
for the natural reason that it 
was farther away from the geo- 
graphical center. But the spirit 





Hon. J. A. Jounson, 
President of L. A. M. 


of the meeting was more hope- 
ful, and it seemed to be gener- 
ally believed that the outlook for the future usefulness of the 
organization was more promising than at any time in its his- 
tory. The success of the Charleston session was largely due 
to the indefatigable efforts of Mayor Smith and the members 
of his administration, together with the enthusiastic work of 
the citizens, the ladies not excepted. 

There were 234 delegates and their wives who registered, 
but at least 100 more were present at different times through 
the four days who failed to inscribe their names in the regis- 
ter. ‘There were fully 150 delegates present at the formal 
opening: at the Auditorium, and while the atmosphere was a 
trifle more chilly than most of the visitors expected to find 
in the Sunny South, the cordial words of welcome from 
Covernor McSweeney and Mayor Smyth more than sup- 
plied the missing sunshine. The cold wave had arrived with 
most of the delegates the night before, and in referring to it 
Mayor Smyth said that the first rule of southern hospitality 
was to surround your guests with the most homelike atmos- 
phere possible, which had been done, but he feared the 
weather clerk had overdone the matter. 

BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 

The sessions throughout the four days were compara- 
tively well attended, there being a strong inclination not to 
permit pleasure to interfere with the object of the gathering. 
The papers, addresses and discussions were of a high order 
and were generally well received. With the limited space at 
its disposal, the Municipal JOURNAL AND ENGINEER can 
only give brief extracts from a few of the papers presented 
to the convention. 

The hearty and cordial greetings extended by the city of 
Charleston, officially and otherwise, fully sustained the rep- 
utation of southern hospitality. The reception given at the 
City Hall on Wednesday evening by Governor McSweeney, 
Mayor Smyth and his cabinet; the excursion to the Isle of 
Palms, the special excursion to Chicora Park for the benefit 
of the ladies in attendance, together with other attentions, 
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both public and private, will 

live long in the memories of 

the visitors. 

PLACE AND DATE OF NEXT MEET- 
ING. 

There were several cities 
which were ambitious to secure 
the privilege of entertaining 
the delegates next year, but the 
real contest was between 
Jamestown and Grand Rapids, 
the former winning out with 
long odds. The Jamestown ties, Cae a Maas. 
delegation was on the ground — First Vice-President of L. A. M. 
‘arly, and did not let up in its — ; 
efforts to land the convention until the last moment before 
the vote was taken. Those who have visited the famous 
Chautauqua region will recall with pleasure its beauty and 
charm, while those who have never had that pleasure will 
have a most delightful experience in store for them. James- 
town is one of the thrifty cities of the Empire State, and, in 
itself, has much to attract and interest the visitor. The hotel 
accommodations are ample, the Sherman House alone hav- 
ing sufficient capacity to: care for the entire membership of 
the League. The executive committee fixed the date of the 
next meeting for August 21-24, 1gOI. 

As a secondary reason for visiting Jamestown, the fact 
of its close proximity to Buffalo, the seat of the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition, is put forward. There will be much to in- 
terest the progressive city official at the Exposition, and it 
will be well worth a journey across the continent to see. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The election of officers was left till the last day, when 
many had departed for home or for points further south, so 
that many proxies were voted. The result was as follows: 

For president, Mayor J. A. Johnson, “the old war-horse,” 
as he was called, from Fargo, N. D., was unanimously 
elected. Mr. Johnson was the first member of the League to 
pay his dues, and has attended every session, for which rea- 
son he is looked upon as somewhat of a patriarch. He is 
serving his third term as mayor, and is looked upon as one 
of the progressive mayors of the West. 

On December 26th he sailed from Portland, Ore., for a 
four months’ absence in Europe, and he is going around by 
the back door, so to speak, to reach his old home in Vexio, in 
the southern part of Sweden, 
about sixty miles inland and 
150 miles from Gothenborg. 
This will be his first visit to his 
fatherland since he left it as a 
boy in 1854. 

During his stay in the old 
country he will examine care- 
fully into municipal conditions 
in the leading cities of Europe 
and the various methods of reg- 
ulating the liquor traffic, partic- 
ularly the Gothenborg system. 
He has promised to write sev- 





Hon. M. M. STEPHENS, 
Second Vice-President of L. A. M. eral letters to the MUNICIPAL 
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JouRNAL AND ENGINEER, so 
that its readers may expect 
something of interest from him 
at an early date. 

At the beginning of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s administration 
he was offered the Consulship 
to Gothenborg, but he respect- 
fully declined the horor, say- 
ing: “IT would rather be Mayor 
of Fargo than King of Swe- 





den.” 
Mayor Charles S. Ashley, of 
Ilon. Joun MacVicar, New Bedford, Mass., ‘“‘the 


Secretary of L. A. M. * 
ene handsomest delegate present, 


said his constituents, was unanimously chosen for first vice- 
president. Mayor Ashley is called the “perpetual mayor of 
ihe New England States,” because he has been elected so 
many times. He was re-elected just before starting for the 
convention, and the remarkable part of it is that he is a Dem- 
ocrat and has repeatedly won in a Republican stronghold. 
His administrations, as would naturally be inferred by his 
popularity, have been marked by unusual fairness, justness 
and efficiency. 

During the nominations for 
president, the name of Mayor 
Smyth was presented, but he 
gracefully declined in favor of 
Mayor Johnson. He was elect- 
ed second vice-president with- 
out opposition. Mayor Smyth 
made a model host, and resolu- 
tions were passed by the con- 
vention expressing the warm- 
est thanks in special apprecia 
tion of his efforts to make the 





meeting a success. These were 
repeated in substance by his 
Council, at its first session after 
the adjournment of the League. He is sure to be well taken 


Hon. Tuomas P. Tayror, 


Treasurer of L. A. M. 


care of when in the North. 

One of the largest delegations present was from East St. 
Louis, Ill., which was headed by Mayor M. M. Stephens. 
Mr. Stephens was unanimously elected third vice-president. 

The only contest was over the office of secretary. Mr. 
B. F. Gilkinson, who had been secretary since the organiza- 
tion of the society, was not a 
candidate for re-election. There 
were several “dark horses” in 
the background, but the contest 
lay between Hon. John Mac- 
Vicar, ex-mayor of Des Moines, 
la., and Prof. Edward W. Be- 
mis, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
Mr. MacVicar won out by a 
handsome majority. He will 
transfer the main office of the 
League from New York to Des 
Moines at once, from which 
point the official minutes will be 
published at an early date. 





Hon. Exras GoopMan, 
Trustee of L. A. M. 


Despite his strenuous efforts 
to gain the floor, to decline the 
nomination as treasurer, Hon. 
Thomas P. Taylor, ex-mayor of 
Bridgeport, Conn., was made 
the unanimous choice of the 
convention as treasurer before 
he was recognized by the chair- 
man. Mr. Taylor has been 
treasurer of the organization 
since its formation at Columbus 
in 1897, and has been one of the 
staunchest friends the League 





Hlon. James M. Heap, 
A. M. 


has had. ‘ 

Mayor James H. Head, a 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mayor John R. Weakley, Florence, Ala 
and Alderman Elias Goodman were elected as trustees. 

WEST INDIAN EXPOSITION ENDORSED. 

Just at the present juncture in the affairs of Charleston, 
the South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition 
is very dear to the hearts of all its citizens. Even the women 
are enthusiastic and active promoters of the scheme, for it is 
expected to do much toward the rejuvenation of Charles- 
ton. The city hopes to become the principal distributing 
port between North and South America, and to aid the good 
cause it secured the adoption by the League of the following 
resolution : 


“The South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition 
Company has been organized under a charter issued by the State 
of South Carolina for the purpose of holding an exposition in the 
City of Charleston, S. C., of the resources and manufactured products 
of the States of the American Union and of the West Indies and 
the Philippines. This exposition will open December 1, 1901, aud 
close June 1, 1902. It has been projected upon the broadest possible 
lines, and deserves the hearty sup- 
port and co-operation of all the 
States and cities of our country. It 
especially deserves the fostering 
care of the United States govern- 
ment, and the League of American 
Municipatties urges upon the 
United States Congress, now in 
session at Washington, the passage 
of the bill before the House, in aid 
of this exposition. It is of the ut- 


most importance that this measure 
be acted upon without delay, and 
representing, as this League does, 
the people of the entire country, it 





urges upon all the members of the 
House immediate action. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of 
this League be instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and also a copy to the Congressmen of the various cities 
represented in this League.” 


? 


Hon. Joun B. WEAKLEY, 
rrustee of L. A. M 





One of the most helpful papers presented to the convention was 
that of Prof. Thomas C. Perkins, upon the subject of “A Practical 
Illustration of Municipal Ownership in a New England Community 
of 10,000 Inhabitants.”” His paper received editorial notice of a 
complimentary character, to the extent of a column in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 

The municipal printing plant of Boston is reported to be a 
Success. 

—Boston has tried and failed in more municipal ownership 

schemes than any other city in the United States. 
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LEAGUE NOTES. 


Prof. C. W. Tooke, of University of Illinois, read an interesting 
paper on the franchise question. 

City Engineer George W. Tillson, of Brooklyn, contributed a 
valuable paper on street paving. 

Mayor Norman Fox, of Morristown, N. J., was the only 
“preacher” official in attendance. 

Mayor Harbison, of Hartford, Conn., led a warm discussion upon 
the tax and special assessment questions. 

The city officials of Charleston, with one accord, worked like 
beavers to make their guests have a good time. 

Mayor Earle, of Columbia, S. C., was in attendance. He is one 
of the youngest, if not the youngest, mayors of his State. 

The paper of M. Craven, sanitary inspector of New York City, 
upon “Garbage Disposal,” drew forth considerable discussion. 

Mayor L. H. Chappell, of Columbus, Ga., provoked much inter- 
esting discussion upon the subject of the regulation of the saloon. 

Mayor Edward G. Kilduff, of Waterbury, Conn., was one of the 
many-termed mayors in attendance. He is now serving his third 
term. 

The paper of Hon. C. T. Driscoll, mayor of New Haven, Conn., 
on “Shade Trees and Their Preservation,’ was exceedingly inter- 
esting. , 

Large delegations from Camden, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Jamestown, N. Y.; teoria and East St. Louis, lil., were 
in attendance. 

Mr. Lawson Purdy, secretary of the New York Tax Reforns 
Association, of New York City, read an able paper upon the vexed 
taxation question. 

President Stover and Special Sales Agent Torrey, of the Game- 
well Company, New York, were in attendance, and had a fine ex- 
hibit of the well-known fire alarm system. 

Harry B. Henderson, State Examiner of Public Accounts, of 
Wyoming, presented the subject of “Uniformity of Municipal 
Accounting,” in a practical and helpful way. 

Prof. Edward W. Bemis, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was looked upon 
as the sage of the convention. His well-known works on municipal 
affairs have given him an international reputation. 

The members of the program committee for next year are: 
Charles S. Ashley. New Bedford, Mass.: J. M. Head, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Secretary John MacVicar, Des Moines, Ia. 

City Electrician Ellicott, of Chicago, was present, and read a most 
interesting account of the municipal plant under his charge. It is 
the largest municipal electric lighting plant in this country. 

City Engineer S. F. Crabbe, of Fargo, N. D., attracted much at- 
tention in his all-fur overcoat, but it did not come amiss in the 
chilly temperature which followed him from the far North. 

Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, the able secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League, was expected to be present 
to read a paper on ‘Municipal Progress,’ but he was unavoidably 
detained. 

Dr. William F. Brunner, health officer of Savannah, Ga., greatly 
interested the members of the convention in the presentation of his 
paper on “The Prevention of Epidemic Diseases in the United 
States.” 

Mr. M. N. Baker, associate editor of our contemporary, En- 
gineering News, was an interested visitor, but not of the order of 
sponges, for he contributed one of the most valuable papers of the 
convention. 

Mayor Samuel M. Jones, better known as “Golden Rule” Jones, 
of Toledo, was one of the prominent figures at the convention. If 
all the world lived in accordance with the rule advocated by Mayor 
Jones, its want and suffering would be minimized. 

Alderman Roedel, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was one of the most 
interested delegates present. He carried home a large amount of 
material for incorporation in his report to the council. If the city 
does not profit by his visit to Charleston, it will not be his fault. 

Mr. Walter R. Gravener, southern representative of the Thornton 
N. Motley Co., of New York City, was an interested visitor at the 
convention. While there was no exhibit from his house, yet he 
was not slow in circulating among the city officials and in pushing 
the interests of his firm. 


The Fire Department, of which O. G. Marjenhoff is chief, and 
Louis Berhans is assistant chief, did its part toward entertaining 
the delegates. The representatives of the MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND 
ENGINEER are greatly indebted to the chief for courtesies extended 
to them while in the city. 

Florence, S. C., of which Hon. W. H. Malloy is mayor, is noted 
for its large artesian well, developed at an expense of more than 
$20,000. It has a population of 6,000, and is one of the important 
railroad centers. Its cotton and other industries are destined to 
make it one of the busiest cities in the State. It has just completed 
a city hall, costing $25,000. 

Mayor W. N. Haynsworth, of Darlington, S. C., who was in 
attendance, is serving his third term, having been elected the third 
time without opposition. His city has a population of 4,000, is 
provided with water works and electric lights. It is one of the 
growing cities of the State. It has not far from $1,000,000 invested 
in cotton, tobacco and other industries. 

Mayor W. D. Morgan has been nominated and elected five con- 
secutive times as mayor of Georgetown, S. C. It is quite evident 
the people of his city know a good thing when they get it. It has 
a population of 5,000, is on the coast, and has the largest lumbering 
plant under one roof in the world. It has electric lights, and is now 
agitating the question of a public water supply. This city has 
1,000 miles of navigable rivers emptying into the harbor upon the 
shore of which it is located. The Federal Government is expend- 
ing, at the present time, $2,000,000 in deepening the entrance of the 
harbor. 

Mayor George F. Tolley, of Anderson, S. C., is what may be 
called a “perpetual mayor,” for he has served in that capacity for 
twenty years out of the last twenty-two. He was first elected in 
1878, since which time he has not been out of office but two years. 
He carried off the palm at the convention, for being the mayot 
who had served the greatest number of years. Anderson is a city 
of 10,000 population, and is one of the cotton centers of the State. 
It has more than $5,000,000 invested in cotton and other industries 
All the factories in the city are run by water power developed 
tweive miles distant. 

City Electrician Frank C. Mason, of Brooklyn, N. Y., presented 
the only paper relating to fire departments of our cities. While 
treating the subject from the standpoint of the electrician, he mag- 
nified the importance of the telegraph alarm system, and placed it 
in its proper light before the people. He proved that. while it is 
essential to have an adequate equipment of apparatus, it is just as 
important to have a perfectly equipped fire alarm service. In con- 
clusion, he said: ‘‘The day, of the old style fire signal box, requiring 
a key to open it in order to send in an alarm, with a notice on the 
door that the key can be found in a drug store or a saloon, one, 
two or three blocks away, is passed. The keyless box has come 
to stay, and is a great saver of time. Add to these a good, practical 
electrician, and the electrical needs of a fire department are well 
covered.” 

Mayor Bridges Smith hails from Macon, Ga., and speaks in the 
highest terms of his city. While at the convention, he said: “Our 
city is the best paved city in the world. I do not except any of 
them, not even Paris. Our streets are 180 and 120 feet wide, alter- 
nately. The sidewalks are of cement, 30 feet wide, and are as hard 
as rock and as smooth as a billiard table. Our roadways are built 
of vitrified brick, and in some portions where the traffic is heavy we 
use Belgian blocks. In the center of the streets, at convenient 
intervals, are beautiful parks, so that if a pedestrian becomes 
fatigued a lounging bench is always near. Macon is growing every 
day, and in not many years to come we hope to have it ranking 
with the largest southern cities.” Mayor Smith did not say so, but 
from other sources it was learned that he has been one of the larg- 
est factors in bringing about these improvements. 

Mayor J. R. Robinson, of Colorado Springs, is one of the second- 
termers. He was one of the quiet, but popular men at the con- 
vention. Mayor Robinson is a physician by profession, and en- 
joys the income from a large practice. In a chat with a “fellow 
craftsman,” a native of Charleston, Dr. J. L. Dawson, whom he 
thought he had met for the first time. it was discovered that they 
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had dined together before under peculiar circumstances in Colorado 
Springs. By some accident kerosene had gotten into the wine 
served, a fact which both noticed at the same time. They were 
strangers, met at the same festal board, and passed on without 
learning each other’s name. But the narration of the kerosenc 
incident in connection with Colorado Springs, revived the memory 
of that meeting, for they were the strangers who had tasted the 
kerosene. 


SECRETARY GILKISON RETIRES. 


AFTER a service of three years Secretary Gilkison felt 
obliged, for business reasons, to retire from the active work 
of the League. It interfered too much with his own affairs 
and made too great a draft upon his time. While reluctant 
tc surrender his official connection, he feels that the work 
of the organization will be vigorously and efficiently carried 
forward by his successor, Hon. John MacVicar, ex-Mayor 
of Des Moines. 

To Mr. Gilkison belongs the honor of organizing the 
League. It is an achievement of which he may well be 
proud. His services have been much appreciated by many 
officials throughout the country, and were fully recognized 
hy the newspapers of Charleston. The News and Courier, 
of that city, said, in one of the convention numbers: “‘Secre- 
tary Gilkison has been one of the hard-worked visitors in 
the city during the week. He came here in advance of the 
mayors, and has been busy arranging all matters for their 
consideration, and he has succeeded splendidly in a very 


short time.” 





DELEGATES PRESENT. 


ALABAMA.—Mayor John B. Weakley, Florence. 

CoLtorapo.—Mavor J. R. Robinson, Colorado Springs: 
Mayor H. V. Johnson, Denver; City Clerk Oscar Q. Me- 
Neil, Pueblo. 

Connecticutr.—Alderman Carl Foster, Alderman Nicho- 
las J. Phelan, Mayor Hugh Sterling, Ex-Mayor Thomas P. 
Taylor, Bridgeport; Alderman Louis R. Cheney, Alderman 
P. Daley, Mayor Alexander Harbison, Street Commissioner 
P. Hastings, Jr., Prof. Thomas C. Perkins, Councilman For- 
rest Shepherd, Councilman L. Steele, Hartford; Mayor F. 
bb. Farnsworth and wife, Superintendent Street Lighting 
Henry Hopkins, New Haven; Mayor Edward G. Killduff, 
iVaterbury. 

DELAWARE.—S. S. Adams, Jr., Councilman William S. 
Alexander, City Engineer George H. Bingham, Councilman 
M. F. Cannon, Building Inspector. John J. Cassidy, George 
M. Fisher, City Treasurer William L. Hamann, M. H. Hart- 
lone, Councilman John I. Healey, James Kane, Ex-City 
Solicitor Robert G. Karman, Tax Collector Thomas S. 
Lewis, Frank A. McCloskey, Milk Inspector Walter A. Mc- 
Erilley, Councilman P. A. Monoghan, City Clerk William 
P. Morrison, Councilman P. A. Monsley, City Auditor Isaac 
C. Pyle, John J. Ryan, Eugene M. Sayers, Councilman 
Henry R. Smith, Councilman Hamilton Stewart, Council- 
man George A. Willis, Wilmington. 

GEoRGIA.—Alderman H. M. bBeutell, Col. W. A. Hemp- 
hil, Miss Hemphill, Margaret Hemphill, Judge George 
Hillyer, Councilman Dr. T. D. Longins, Councilman J. W. 


Pope, Councilman W. C. Raronon, Mayor J. G. Woodward, 
Atlanta; Mayor L. H. Chappell, Columbus; Mayor Bridges 
Smith, Macon; Clerk of Council William P. Bailey, Walter 
R. Gravener, Savannah. 

ILtrnots.—Mayor W. B. Thistlewood, Cairo; City Elec- 
trician E. B. Ellicott and wife, Chicago; Councilman Fred 
Ahring and wife, Alderman John Beard, Louis Brosman, D. 
DeWolf, J. H. Drury, Alderman P. Eberhardt, Alderman 
T. L. Fekete, Alderman Martin Felmer, Alderman C. B. 
Goedde, Alderman Frank Holten, Alderman John Jackson, 
Alderman Frank Keeting, Alderman Ernest Militzer, 
Alderman Thomas Monion, Alderman A. G. Schlenter and 
wife, Alderman S. D. Sexton, Alderman J. M. Sheer, Mayor 
M. M. Stephens, Alderman John J. Wies, East St. Louis; 
Alderman William P. Gans, Alderman Thomas N. Gorman, 
Alderman J. G. Kasjeus, Alderman Charles N. Lewis, Alder- 
man J. J. McDonald, Alderman Thomas O’Connor, Alder- 
man Fred Olander, Alderman Charles Proctor, Alderman 
George Simmons, Alderman Edw. Woodruff, Peoria. 

INpIANA.—Councilman W. P. O'Neal, Richmond. 

lowa.—Alderman Joseph Shoery, Alderman Henry 
Stender, Davenport; Alderman FE. E. Dorr, Councilman W. 
S Hall, Alderman B. O. Hamger, Mayor J. J. Hartinbower. 
I’x-Mayor John MacVickar, Alderman J. P. Patrick, Com- 
missioner of Public'Works J. E. Stout, Des Moines. 

KENTUCKyY.—Councilman J. M. Moett, Councilman J. W. 
Slaughter, Mayor W. P. Small, Owensboro; Mayor James 
M. Lang, Paducah. 

MaAssAcHusetts.—Mayor Charles S. Ashley and wife, 
Alderman Henry Jenney and wife, New Bedford; Thomas 
kX. Dwyer, Vakefield. 

Micuican.—J. H. Jenns, Ann Arbor; Park Commis- 
sioner Harry A. Balsley, Alderman Robert Barrie, Alder- 
man William C. Houghton, City Clerk John A. Schmidt, 
Metroit; Alderman Charles B. Judd, Alderman James Mol, 
Mayor George R. Perry, Alderman Charles H. Phillips, 
Alderman Adrian Schriner, Alderman J. C. Shenkman, 
Alderman Adrian Yates, Grand Rapids. 

NortH Daxota.—Mayor J. A. Johnson, City Engineer 
S. F. Crabbe, Fargo. 

New Jersey.—President of Council Benjamin E. Millor, 
Councilman Joseph Potter, Councilman Arthur Cabele, 
Councilman R. F. Smith, Councilman J. S. Roberts, Coun- 
cilman C. H. Ellis, Councilman E. L. Stephens, Councilman 
Ben Lawton, Councilman H. F. Silvers, Ex-Sheriff David 
Laird, Street Commissioner L. Mohoman, Chief of Water 
Department F. Walter Torns, City Clerk H. C. Kramer, 
President of Assessors J. W. I’. Bleakly, Chief Clerk Water 
Department U. G. Lee, Camden; Mayor Norman Fox, 
Morristown; Councilman Oscar Davidson, President Com- 
mon Council M. P. E. Bird, Councilman C. K. Barnhart, 
Councilman E. G. Moody, President of Council Charles E. 
Pird, Trenton. 

New YorK.—City official F. C. Mason, Brooklyn; Mayor 
j. Emit Johnson, Secretary Board of Public Works Samuel 
A. Cartsin, City Attorney Frank Mont, Supervisor J. A. 
Clary, George FE. Maltby, George H. Hurlbert, City En- 
gineer G. W. Jones, Jamestown; Mayor Chauncey Heagle, 
City Clerk W. W. Crouse, Johnstown; City Engineer Fiske, 
jr., Mayor E. S. Parkhurst, Gloversville; Alderman W. A. 
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Roedel, Mayor FE. W. Fisk, Prof. E. W. Bemis, Alderman 
Roedel, Mount Vernon; City Clerk F. C. Mason, Sanitary 
Inspector McDonough Craven, City Official M. Craver, 
Vice-President Board of Health M. N. Baker, William Ross 
Grasmer, Lawson Purdy, William S. Crandall, E. J. Her- 
mans, Theodore Torrey, New York City; Mayor Isaac W. 
Sherrill and wife, Miss Belle Halstead, Poughkeepsie. 

Onto.—Mayor Samuel J. Swartz, Alderman Thomas J. 
Hartley, Alderman John F. Jones, Alderman F. S. Stunmil. 
John Farrier, Columbus; City Engineer H. J. Hill, Cleve- 
land; Alderman E. J. Gavin, Alderman John Braun- 
schweiger, Councilman Henry L. Birkenham, Councilman 
Dr. F. N. Garund, City Civil Engineer W. F. Brown, Coun- 
cilman James L. Stark, Alderman R. P. Mathas, Alderman 
C. H. Willard, Councilman W. S. Walker, Mayor Samuel 
M. Jones, Toledo. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—F. W. Darlington, Philadelphia. 

Ruope IsLanp.—City Engineer George A. Carpenter and 
wife, Pawtucket; Mayor George N. Greene, President Com- 
mon Council L. W. Ballon, IV oonsocket. 

SoutH CaroL_ina.—Mayor G. F. Tolley, Anderson; 
Mayor I. S. Earle, Alderman C. C. Stanley, Alderman D. 
H. Gober, Alderman A. I’. Funderburk, Alderman P. V. W. 
Gilliam, Columbia; Mayor W. M. Haynsworth, L. S. Will- 
ing, Darlington; Mayor W. H. Malloy, Florence; Mayor 
W. D. Morgan, Georgetown; Mayor E. T. Wilcox, Marion. 

TENNESSEE.—Mayor J. M. Head, Secretary Board of 
Public Works F. E. Kulm, Nashville. 

VircinrA.—City Engineer W. T. Brooke, Mayor Brook 
Johnston, Norfolk. 

Wisconsin.—Alderman Cochran, Alderman Finn, Cor- 
nelius Corcoran, H. M. Finn, Milwaukee. 

Wyominc.—Henry B. Henderson, Cheyenne. 





LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALITIES. 


Tue third annual gathering of the city officials of Califor- 
nia municipalities was held in San Francisco on December 
12, 13 and 14, at the same time the national organization met 
at Charleston. Close on to 100 delegates were in attendance. 

The most important matters under consideration during 
the session of the League were those relating to legislation, 
but no conclusion was arrived at, owing to the shortness of 
time in which to thoroughly discuss the changes recom- 
mended by the committee. It was decided that in the future 
the findings of the standing committee on legislation would 
be presented to each member, in printed form, at least a 
month before the annual session. 

Two important amendments to the constitution were of- 
fered and adopted: First, to make honorary members of 
those who have held office in the League after they shall 
have been retired as officials of their respective municipali- 
ties. The other makes the following schedule of dues: 

For cities having a population of less than 1,000, $10; for 
cities of more than 1,000 and less than 3,000, $20; for cities 
of more than 3,000 and less than 10,000, $30; for cities of 
more than 10,000 and less than 30,000, $40; for cities of more 
than 20,000 and less than 150,000, $50; for cities of more 
than $150,000, $60. 

The cities represented were as follows: 


Bakersfield, A. T. Lightner, city clerk; Berkeley, H. L. 
Hanscom ; Chico, E. E. Canfield, L. H. Burkett ; Emeryville, 
T. M. Badger; Gilroy, George E. Skillicorn; Healdsburg, 
H. H. Payne, J. T. Coffman; Hollister, William Palmtag ; 
Livermore, D. J. Murphy, Thomas Scott, city attorney ; Los 
Angeles, Mayor Fred Eaton, Mayor-elect M. P. Snyder, C. 
A. Toll; Merced, W. H. Turner; Napa, E. W. Jaensch, 
councilman; J. T. York, city attorney; Oakland, Mayor R. 
W. Snow, Auditor A. H. Breed; Pasadena, C. C. Reynolds, 
I<dward C. Bagley, W. B. Clapp; Palo Alto, Joseph Hutch- 
inson, Paul L. Culver, city attorney ; H. W. Simpkins, clerk ; 
Petaluma, J. Nissen; Red Bluff, O. E. Moors; Redlands, 
A. E. Brock; Redwood, A. Kincaid, city attorney ; Riverside, 
C. W. Finch; Sacramento, James H. Devine, Charles W. 
Payne; San Francisco, Mayor James D. Phelan, Supervisor 
Braunhart; San José, J. D. Miner, H. L. Partridge, city 
attorney ; San Mateo, C. M. Morse, C. N. Kirkbride, city at- 
torney; D. Brownfield, engineer; San Rafael, Henry C. 
Gilke ; Santa Ana, Edward Tedford, city clerk; Santa Clara, 
S. Oberdeener, D. O. Druffel, H. A. Mason; Santa Cruz, Dr. 
J. P. Parker, mayor, J. B. Maher, F. H. Roberts, C. FE. 
Greenfield, J. L. Sweet; Santa Rosa, J. W. Keegan, H. L. 
Mobley ; Sausalito, H. J. Crumpton; St. Helena, C. N. Rig- 
gins, city attorney ; Watsonville, William A. Trafton; Yreka, 
\V. F. Brown. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Joseph Hutchinson, president, Palo Alto; Dr. T. J. Parker, 
first vice-president, Santa Cruz; FE. I. Chico, second vice- 
president, Chico; H. A. Mason, secretary (re-elected), Santa 
Clara; Mayor James D. Phelan, J. W. Keegan and Edward 
Tedford, members of the executive committee, to serve with 
the president and secretary. 

Los Angeles was selected as the next meeting place. 


ONE OF THE **SUN’S” IMMORTALS. 

For several years The Sun, of New York, has maintained 
a department of immortals, for the inscription of the odd 
names with which various members of humanity are blessed. 
That belonging to a Western New York city official recently 
attracted our attention. It follows: “To the Editor of the 
Sun—Sir: To your gallery of immortals I wish to add the 
name of the worthy Mayor of North Tonawanda, Cook Oil. 
Does he fill the bill? “W. J. Rouse.” 

“North Tonawanda, N. Y., December 31.” 





The oldest known city charter was granted to Middleburg, 
Zeeland, in A. 1). 1217. 

The mayor of Santiago has been suspended by Governor 
Wood. 

The New York City personality tax valuation has been 
placed at $2,000,000,000 this year; last year it was only 
$485,000,000. 

Mayor James H. Blessing, of Albany, N. Y., says the 
White charter, under which the city has been working for 
the past year, is a success. 

Assemblyman Adams, of Brooklyn, has introduced a bill 
in the New York Legislature to compel the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co. to place vestibuled cars on its street surfac2 
roads. 
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MUNICIPAL ODDITIES 




















MUNICIPAL ‘‘ DOTHEBOY HALL.” 

FREE soup and frequent distributions of clothing are made 
in the primary schools of Brussels. Sixteen physicians are 
in constant supervision of the children. Those in poor health 
take every day a dose of cod-liver oil or of zootrophic powder, 
which is supplied by public charities. In 1894-’95, 3,676 
children were subjected to preventive treatment, and at the 
end of the year improvement was noted in 92 per cent. of the 
cases. A public dentist, who visits the schools weekly, 
treated 1,292 children. These sanitary efforts are not consid 
ered by the municipality beyond its sphere, nor fit objects of 
private charity. Their expense amounts to 10,000 or 11,000 
francs a year. 





ENGLISH HUMOR. 

An English contemporary prints the following very amus- 
ing paragraph: “A north country contemporary publishes one 
of the oddest malapropos quotations, which was made at a 
Manchester municipal meeting last week. In moving a 
resolution of confidence in a retiring councillor, who is again 
a candidate, and is much esteemed in the city, as well as in 
council, a speaker quoted two ‘old sayings’ —that ‘it is better 
to be content with the devil you know than with the devil you 
don’t know’; and ‘that you should never throw away your 
dirty water until you have got the clean.” In their possible 
application to the candidate, these ‘sayings’ deserve to be 
classed with Punch’s things that we rather would have said 


differently.’ ” 





NOVEL SCAVENGERS. 

Tue city of Charleston has a scavenging department that 
deserves mention among municipal oddities. The odd fact 
about it is that it works for simply its board, without lodging 
thrown in. ‘The scavenging departments of other cities are 
not in it for activity, when compared with that of Charles- 
ton. The force is constantly on duty, from “morn till noon, 
from noon to dewy eve.” Instead of shirking work, the 
members not infrequently ‘scrap’ to see which shall have the 
privilege of cleaning up a bit of meat or other refuse. This 
brings to light another odd feature, viz., they dislike to work 
anywhere else than about the old Market House on Meeting 
street. In fact they will not work elsewhere about the city, 
unless there chances to be some choice morsel that has es- 
caped the vigilance of the man with the garbage cart. But 
the force gathers in such numbers around the market at 
times that it becomes a nuisance and its members are fre- 
quently kicked and pushed out of the way, in order that peo- 
ple may get about to do their marketing. The kicks and 
blows, however, are not vicious, for there is a fine of $5 for 
the killing or permanent disablement of any member of this 
active scavenging department, whose membership is made up 


of—buzzards. 








CURRENT TOPICS **=> 





The city of Grand Rapids, Mich., has expended nearly 
$300,000 for improvements during the past year. 

Morgan City, La., at a recent election, voted for a 5-mill 
tax for the purpose of building a new market and purchasing 
a new fire engine. 

Scranton’s trouble with her councilmen continues. Three 
more of her former councilmen have been arrested on 
charges of perjury. 

It took 2,000 turkeys and hundreds of barrels of vege- 
tables, fruit and bread to provide for the Christmas dinner of 
New York’s municipal lodging house. 

Covington, Ky., has recently completed the installation of 
a new garbage incinerator. Mayor Johnson has been largely 
instrumental in taking this step forward. 

Newark, N. J., has taken the necessary action for the ele- 
vation of the tracks of the Pennsylvania and Central Rail- 
way companies. The contract is now in the hands of Mayor 
Seymour. 

New Louisville, Ark., has granted a franchise to a tele- 
phone company, permitting it to charge $2 per month for 
the use of all telephones; or, $2.50 for business telephones, 
and $1.50 for private residences. 

St. Louis, Mo., was authorized at the recent State elec- 
tion to issue bonds to the amount of $5,000,000 for the fair 
io be held in 1903. This amount, with other provisions 
already in sight, gives the city $15,000,000 as a minimum 
to start on. 

San Francisco has awarded its new contract for street 
cleaning at the following prices. For District No. 1, includ- 
ing first-class streets, 77 cents per 1,000 square yards; streets 
of all other classes, 69 cents per 1,000 square yards; District 
No. 2, streets of all classes, 39 cents per 1,000 square yards. 

Eureka Springs, Ark., has adopted a new schedule of 
licenses. Hotels and boarding houses are taxed from $5 to 
$50 per annum; restaurants, $7.50 for six months; vehicles 
from $3 to $12.50 for six months; livery stables, $5 for six 
months; real estate agents, $50 per year, and saloons, $750 
per year. 

The Strand district of London disposes of 21,000 tons of 
refuse per annum from that neighborhood alone. Hitherto 
the garbage has been conveyed away at an expense of $15,- 
000. With a view to economizing on the expense, a refuse 
destructor of the Horsfall type has been erected at an ex- 
pense of $50,000. 

Much to the displeasure of the small marketmen who have 
heen in the habit of displaying their wares around the gen- 
eral market of New Orleans, the City Council has passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the use of any portion of the streets 
or sidewalks within a given space of the general market. 
This is done to protect the interests of the people who pay a 
large rental in the city markets, and who have complained 
that their trade has been damaged by the small dealers out- 
side, who pay nothing to the city. 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 

Tue MunicipaL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER was too hastily 
prepared last month to permit of the many improvements 
which appear prominently in this issue. As that was the 
closing number of Volume nine, it did not seem expedient to 
alter the form to any extent. We were not at all satisfied 
with the results obtained in that number, nor is the present 
issue wholly to our liking, but it is a sufficient step in advance 
of the last one to show our readers we mean to keep our 
promise to make this journal the largest and best journal 
devoted to the interest of city and village affairs in the world. 

It will take some little time to bring the standard of ex- 
cellence in all departments up to the mark we have set for 
curselves, but it will be done. Our purpose is to make each 
number better than its predecessor, and we have the matter 
well enough in hand to assure our readers of the fulfillment 
of this promise. 

‘rom the nature of the field we cover it will be understood 
that we are to treat every subject relating to the construc- 
tion, government and maintenance of a city, from the prac- 
tical standpoint more than the theoretical. With our able 
corps of consulting editors it will be possible to make the 
most technical matters of interest to the layman as well as 
the professional man. More space than formerly will be 
devoted to the engineering work of the municipality, all of 
which will be well illustrated when occasion demands 
>We will not use an illustration for its own sake, but for the 
purpose of making more lucid some point for the reader’s 
henefit. This practice will be extended to all departments 
treated in the magazine. 

The “Information Bureau,” which has been of so much 
value to our readers in the past, will be continued on a much 
broader scale. We are desirous of promoting the most inti- 


mate relations between this publication and its subscribers. 
It can be accomplished in no better or more effective way 
than for the reader to ask any and all questions relating to 
municipal affairs upon which he may want light. All in- 
quiries will receive immediate attention. Most of them we 
shall be able to answer from the stock of information on 
hand or that may be found somewhere in this great city, but 
if not, we will gladly send out special inquiries that will soon 
bring the desired information, when it will be forwarded to 
the inquiring subscriber. 





BAD MOVE FOR STREET SIGNS 

One hundred citizens of New York have petitioned the 
Municipal Assembly to pass an ordinance compelling own- 
ers of corner lots to place signs on the property, easily dis- 
tinguishable, giving the names of the street and avenue on 
which the sign faces. This will be an extremely bad ordi- 
nance to make, unless it is accompanied by provisions for 
securing signs of the same make and style of letter and size. 
Some property owners would put up signs of one character 
and some of another, some would economize, while others 
would make the sign too elaborate, all of which would result 
ina patch-work effect quite out of keeping with good taste 
and convenience, which should be the paramount considera- 
tion by the great city of New York. A uniform system of 
street signs is needed for New York, but the proposed sys- 
tem is a bad one. New York City might follow Buffalo’s 
example with profit. That city has neat iron posts, sur- 
mounted by iron panels, with the names of the streets cast 
in them. The signs are about six feet from the ground, 
easily kept in repair, and make the best kind of a street sign. 

The Philippine Commission has completed the code for 
the government of municipalities. It will be enacted this 
month and will supersede the military order, but it will not 
apply to Manila. The municipalities are of four classes, 
heing graded according to population. 





A NEEDLESS EXPENSE. 

THE city of Worcester, Mass., has had an election contest 
to settle. Each candidate received the same number of votes 
and, as usual, there were some defective votes left which 
precipitated a fight, and the matter was taken into the court. 
All of this is a needless waste of time, money and temper. 
for with the use of the twentieth century method of voting 
—the machine 
result, as the decision of the machine is absolute, from which 





there could have been no dispute over the 


there is no necessity for an appeal. If the vote happened to 
be a tie there could be no question as to the accuracy of the 
machine, for it will not lie, nor can it be tampered with or 
manipulated to favor one side or another. What it took the 
city of Worcester several weeks to accomplish, besides the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars, on one side and the 
other, would have been decided within fifteen minutes from 
the time the polls closed, if the voting machine had been used. 
The machine has demonstrated at successive elections, in 
several States, its absolute reliability, not only in recording 
and counting the votes of the people with unquestioned ac- 
curacy, but also its efficiency in preventing fraud of any 
character. The universal adoption of the voting machine 
would give a knockout blow to the political “machine” and 
prevent a vast amount of fraudulent voting and counting. 





MUNICIPAL INQUISITIONS. 

INVESTIGATIONS and charges of irregularity in municipal 
affairs have furnished the newspapers with a great deal of 
interesting reading of late. It is a secluded hamlet, indeed, 
whose officials have not been under the people’s search-light 
one or more times during the past year. Aldermen have 
been arrested and indicted in squads, and other officials have 
proven recreant to the trust imposed in them. Vice crusades 
have been started, only to find the officials in league with 
criminals of all classes, many of them the worst type. The 
search-light is now turned on in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, not to mention numerous smaller cities. 
The revelations made are none too pleasant reading. 

These are among the most hopeful indications at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. The pessimist thinks 
Because of the proven guilt of a city official here 
He cites the fre- 


otherwise. 
and there, he condemns the whole class. 
quent investigations as evidence of greater civic corruption 


than has obtained hitherto. But he is mistaken. The 
erounds which he sets forth as evidence to sustain his point 
are proof positive that his premises are wrong. It is not 


that the city official is more corrupt, so much as it is that the 
average man is becoming a better citizen ; that he is becoming 
more watchful, more inquisitive and more exacting of the 
man whom he helps to place in a position of honor, trust and 
power. 

The public official of to-day is more reliable, trustworthy 
and efficient, because the average citizen expects more of 
him. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

Tue December number called forth many congratulatory 
press notices, which are much appreciated. 

With the coming of winter the oppressive need of better 
street car ventilation impresses itself upon the patron of this 
mode of travel. 

ONE of the divisions of generally enterprising Brooklyn 
has shown a tendency to revert to primitive conditions by 
voting to do no paving with asphalt in the future. It is to be 
hoped that light will soon shine in this dark corner. 

BEGIN the century right and subscribe for the MUNICIPAL 
JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. The country school teacher, on a 
salary of from four to six dollars per week, reads several 
journals devoted to her profession, and it strikes us that the 
city official who does not subscribe for this journal, especially 
the head of a department, is blind to his own interest. 

WE will appreciate any effort on the part of our readers to 

xtend the circulation of the MunictpAL JOURNAL AND EN- 
GINEER. In its new form it should be in the hands of not 
only every city official, but also of everyone who is interested 
We do 


not send sample copies promiscuously, but upon request only. 


in the betterment of his own city, town or village. 


If you would like some friend in your own city or elsewhere 
to see a copy, send us the address and it will be forwarded 
at once. 

THE newspapers have an increased number of items under 
the following caption of late: ‘Killed by Live Electric 
Wire.” The multiplied uses to which the high tension cur- 
rent is put in these days makes it doubly necessary to exer- 
cise every precaution to prevent its doing harm to life and 
property. Progressive mayors are using our “Information 
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}ureau” to ascertain what the practice of other cities in this 
regard is. Any of our readers can do likewise without ad- 
ditional cost. 

Wirth the usual monotony the newspapers continue to give 
five or six lines to the daily killing by the electric railway 


car. So long as there are contrivances made which may be 
applied to the trolley car and thereby greatly lessen the loss 
of life from trolley car accidents, and at a cost within the 
means of any corporation that is able to run a transportation 
service at all, it would seem to be criminal on the part of the 
civic authorities not to pass and enforce such ordinances as 
will make it impossible for such a corporation to do business 
within the city limits. The trolley car companies will not, in 
most cases, go to the necessary expense of equipping their 
cars with air brakes and fenders until they are compelled to 


do so. 





WW PERSONALITES W 





—W. W. French is the new mayor of Gloucester, Mass. 

—John O’Hearne is the new Democratic mayor of Taunton, Mass. 

—Walter B. Morse is the new Republican mayor of Marlboro, 
Mass. 

—John H. Abbott, Republican, has been re-elected mayor of Fall 
River, Mass. 

—James F. Leonard, Democrat, has been re-elected mayor of Law- 
rence, Mass. 

—Isaac Poor has been elected mayor of Haverhill, Mass., on the 
Republican ticket. 

—Dr. O. L. Jenkins has been elected mayor of Plainfield, N. J., on 
the Republican ticket. 

—Arthur Watson has been elected mayor of Northampton, Mass., 
on the Democratic ticket. 

—Frank H. Smith was elected collector by a large majority in the 
recent Plainfield, N. J., election. 

—The Republicans of Quincy, Mass., succeeded in re-electing J. O. 
Hall as mayor at the last election. 

-—H. S. Russell was re-elected mayor of Pittsfield, Mass., on the 
Republican ticket, at the recent election. 

—Charles A. Babbitt was elected mayor of Fitchburg, Mass., on 
the Independent Citizens’ ticket, at the recent election. 

—City Clerk McNeil, of Pueblo, Colo., has compiled a neat twelve- 
page year book that is brimful of facts about his city. 

—James Douglas, Esq., of Louisville, is among the prominent can- 
didates mentioned for Mayor on the Democratic ticket. 

—City Engineer Julian Griggs, of Columbus, O., is extremely busy 
these days, looking after the multiplied interests of his city. 

—Peter Gecks has been appointed superintendent of parks for the 
sorough of the Bronx, with a salary of $3,000, to begin January 1. 

—William P. Hayes, Democrat, was the successful candidate in 
the mayoralty contest in Springfield, Mass., last month. This is his 
second term. 

—Mayor Bosch, of Hamilton, O., won $5 in a recent guessing con- 
test of the Cincinnati Enquirer on the national census. 
was 75,580,420. 

—Worcester. Mass., has an election tangle on its hands. The two 
candidates for Mayor, Messrs. O’Connel and Lytle, received the 
same number of votes—8,o6r. 


His guess 


—City Engineer Bardol, of Buffalo, is making strenuous efforts to 
secure a respectable engineering exhibit at the Pan American Expo- 
sition, to be held in his city this year. 

—Alderman Elias Goodman, of this city, was elected one of the 
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three trustees of the League of American Municipalities, at its an- 
nual session at Charleston last month. 

—The salary of George T. Bouton, clerk of the Jersey City Street 
and Water Board, has been raised from $3,500 to $5,000 a year. This 
makes his salary equal to that of the mayor. : 

—D. E. Grove, Esq., as president of the Cleaner Dallas League, is 
doing a splendid work for that city in planning for an early cam- 
paign in the new year, before the hot weather comes. 

—Hon. Grant B. Dimick is the Mayor-elect of Oregon City, Ore. 
He is a young attorney of prominence in his State, and has served 
two years as a Deputy District Attorney of the Fifth District. 

—Mayor Phelps, of Annapolis, Md., has suggested to the several 
Mayors of the cities in his State that they meet at an early date in 
Baltimore, for the purpose of discussing questions of mutual interest. 

—Prof. Frank H. Parsons argued for the public ownership of 
railroads and telephone and telegraph wires before the Industrial 
Commission, which is now holding open sessions at Washington, 
9; AS. 

—George W. Jones, who had been city engineer of Jamestown, 
N. Y., from the time of its incorporation, died on December 20, as 
the result of sickness contracted while attending the meeting of the 
League of American Municipalities... 

—Darwin Felter, who had been superintendent of the water works 
of Binghamton for the past twenty-five years, died at his home last 
month. The remarkable success of the plant of which he had charge 
was largely due to his faithful and efficient labors. 

—Mayor Mosiah Evans, of Lehi, Utah, who was elected a member 
of the State Legislature last November, has resigned his office as 
Mayor. George Austin, who has been a member of the City Council 
for some time, has been selected to fill out the unexpired term. 

—City Clerk Lamoreaux, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is out with his 
new “Manual of the Common Council,” for 1900-1901. Besides 104 
pages of useful matter, relating to civic affairs, it contains a tab- 
ulated vote of the last election, and a fine colored map of the city. 

—Charles H. Coulter, Social Democrat, has been re-elected mayor 
of Brockton, Mass., while Mayor Chase, of Haverhill, failed in his 
attempt to become the chief executive for the third time. Mayor 
Chase was the first Socialist mayor ever elected in the United States. 

—Morris W. Mead, superintendent of the Bureau of Electricity, 
Pittsburg, had the misfortune to break his leg early in December. 
In a recent letter to THe Municirat JourNAL he reports satisfactory 
improvement, and that he hopes to be out about the last of this 
month. 

-Prof. Charles H. Hall was an interesting contributor to the ex- 
tended program of the American Economic Association, which held 
its thirteenth annual meeting at Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., the 
latter part of last month. Prof. Hall is the secretary and treasurer 
of the association. 

-~Mayor James K. MeGuire, of Syracuse, N. Y., has declared his 
intention of retiriny at the expiration of his present term. Though 
a Democrat, he has been elected three times in succession in a Re- 
publican stronghold, and his friends think he could be elected for a 
fourth time, but he is in favor of giving some one else a chance. 

—Captain E. J. Barrett, of Alexandria, La., has formally an- 
nounced his candidacy for Mayor. The contest will take place next 
April, and he is the first in the field. Among others who are men- 
tioned as possible candidates are: F. M. Welch, the present incum- 
bent; Julius Levin, Alderman Henry Geiger and J. P. Turregano. 

—William A. Haven, at the recent annual meeting of the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western New York, was elected president ; George 
H. Norton, vice-president; T. Guilford Smith, director for one 
year; Louis H. Knapp. director for three years; George C. Deihl, 
secretary: George R. Sikes, treasurer; John A. Knighton, librarian. 

Commissioner William H. Lott and Chief Electrician William 
Brophy. of Boston's Fire Department, are now enjoying new and 
They have moved from the Old Court House in- 
Here they will have the benefits of 
It is the finest and only outfit 


enlarged quarters. 
to offices at 11 Wareham street. 
ail modern facilities and conveniences. 
of its kind in the country 

—Miss Myra Lloyd Dock, who has traveled extensively among 
British cities for the purpose of making careful observations con- 


cerning civic conditions, especially from an vesthetic standpoint, as 
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well as widely in her own land, has arranged an interesting course 
of lectures upon municipal topics, to be given during the winter as 
occasion may offer. She recently delivered an address upon “The 
City Beautiful” in Harrisburg, Pa., her home, to a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 





A PREACHER AS A MAYOR. 
One of the unique figures at 
the recent gathering of city of- 
ficials at Charleston, S. C., was 
the Rev. Dr. Norman Fox, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church 
of Morristown, N. J., and also 
Mayor of that city. The na- 
tural supposition would be that 
Dr. Fox was elected on a re- 
form ticket, but such was not 
the case. He was the one man 
in Morristown who could win 
on the Republican ticket last 
year and the nomination came 
When once in the field he did all within 
his power to win and he was elected by 250 majority, carry- 
ing every one of the seven election districts in the city. 

His nomination was doubtless due to his good work on 





Norman Fox, D. D., 
Mayor of Morristown, N. J. 


to him unsought. 


the board of excise commissioners for the two years pre- 
vious. Here his policy had been so in harmony with the 
best element of both parties that they were able by fusion 
tactics to elect him as the chief executive of the city. The 
doctor made no before-election-promises, simply saying that 
he would do his duty as he saw it. During the nearly twelve 
months of his service the affairs of the city have moved 
along smoothly, but with an upward tendency. The doctor 
remembers that Rome was not built in a day, and has been 
wise enough to attempt only that which he was reasonably 
sure of carrying out. As a consequence of this wise policy 
he has been enabled to accomplish much more than if more 
radical measures had been put forward. His attempt has 
been to give the town a first-class business administration, 
and, judging from the words of commendation that come 
from his fellow citizens of both the old parties, he has met 
with great success. 





THE LONGEST CONTINUOUS SERVICE. 

Tue city of Charleston, up to 
date, carries off the palm for 
the possession of the city offi- 
cial who has seén the longest 
period of continuous service— 
thirty-four years. The popular 
city treasurer, Mr. J. O. Lea, is 
the Mr. Lea ap- 
pointed as clerk to the city 
treasurer in 1867. 


man. was 
Irom this 
humble position, by fidelity and 
efficiency, he has worked his 
way to the top notch, and has 
. been serving the city as its 
treasurer since 1893, at which time he was appointed to fill 
In 1895 
he was reappointed, without a dissenting vote, for a period 





J; °O: Tsea, 
Treasurer of Charleston, S. C 


the vacancy made by the death of his predecessor. 
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of four years, and again in 1899. His present term will end 
in 1903. 

The office of treasurer is not elective by popular vote, but 
by the council. It is greatly to the credit of that body that 
it has shown the wisdom to put into practice the principle of 
civil service, and thus eliminate party politics from so im- 
portant an office. Mayor Smyth, in casting the ballot for 
the unanimous election of Mr. Lee, said: “During the past 
four years of daily and intimate association I have learned 
to know and value highly our treasurer, Mr. Lea. It gives 
me great pleasure to endorse all that has been said, and to 
add my testimony to his efficiency and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to his duties.” | 

“Mr. Lea performed splendid service to the community 
said the News and Courier, in an editorial com- 
ment on his unanimous re-election, “as treasurer of the Con- 
federate Reunion Committee, and is always ready to do his 
part. Some years ago, when he was in his teens, he was a 
gallant soldier under the Southern Cross, and did his whole 
duty. He is proud of his record in war, and has the right to 
be proud of his record in peace.”’ 


The Charleston 
seem predisposed to keep a man 


last spring,” 


people of 


in office so long as its duties are 
faithfully performed, a custom 
quite novel in the North. A 
second remarkable instance of 
long continued service is that 
of Col. W. W. Simons, clerk of 
the council, an office which in- 
cludes the duties of city clerk, 
so frequently found in other 
cities. Colonel Simons 
elected for the 
November 14, 1871, and he has 


Was 





first time ou 


SIMONS, 


Cot. W. W. 
Charleston, S. C. 


served continuously since that date. Although he is by no 
means of patriarchal appearance at the present time, yet the 
writer was introduced to several members of the City Coun- 
cil whose fathers voted for the election of Colonel Simons. 
While in his teens he served in the Confederate Army with 
the battalion of the South Carolina Cadets, which was at- 
tached to the brigade of General Ellicotte. He is a member 
of many secret orders, and prominent in the State and na- 
tional organizations. 

The colonel has many curios and documents of value 
which he has collected in his long years of service, but none 
that he values more highly than the original copy of Queen 
Victoria's cablegram of sympathy to the President at the 
time of the earthquake which visited Charleston so disas- 
trously in 1886. This, together with the entire corrrespond- 
ence relating to the acquisition of the document, is mounted 
and bound in elegant tree-calf, appropriately inscribed. 


COMFORT NEVER BEFORE FOUND. 

Tue traveler between Buffalo and New York on the Lack- 
awanna Railroad, can turn from the unsurpassed scenery 
through which the line runs to car interiors that, from the 
electric lights to the smoothly-running journals of the 
wheels, contribute a sense of comfort never before found in 


railway travel, and only equaled by the appointments of a 
hotel or club.—Jnland Architect. 





TWO NOTABLE MAYORS. 

THE mayors of Boston and Baltimore have both finished 
their first year of official service with gratifying results in 
each instance. The problems confronting them upon in- 
auguration day were similar in character and proportions. 
The methods by which the results were secured were alike 
in many particulars. Each looked at his task from a busi- 
ness standpoint, applying those principles to the readjust- 
ment of affairs which are considered good practice in the 
commercial world. Salaries were fixed for the new admin- 
istration with this idea in mind, and contracts for construc- 
tion, supplies, repairs and general maintenance were placed 
upon the same level. This led to an immediate reduction of 
expense and a consequent saving to the taxpayer. 

Another step in the right direction was taken when each, 
with one accord, demanded of the members of his respective 
administration, from the heads of departments to the 
humblest employee in the service of the city, the application 
cf the precepts of common sense and common honesty in 
the discharge of their respective duties. It was passed along 
the line, in each case, that “rake-offs” and commissions on 
the sale cf anything to the city would not be tolerated ; that 
anyone suspected or caught in such a practice would be made 
to suffer the full penalty of the law if found guilty. 

A representative of the Municreat JouRNAL AND En- 
GINEER called on each of the gentlemen, in his respective 
city, and had him tell the story of his success. When Mayor 
Hart was called on, he said: 

“To tell all about the work of 
the past year would tell of the 
hardest year’s work of my life. 
It is the first time in many 
years that I have not had a va- 
cation. It is out of the ques- 
tion for me to take one, owing 
to the my official 
duties. From early morning 
until late in the 
have labored at this desk. 

“As to the work in Boston, 
municipal failure or success is 
always recorded in our financial 
condition. During the past year the gross debt of the city 
was reduced $3,112,450, leaving it at $81,948,128.98, when 
The net city debt was reduced 
If the money due from 


press of 


afternoon [| 





Harr, 


Hon. THomas N. 
Mayor of Boston. 


this calendar year began. 
$5,241,443.44, to $50,964,702.30. 
the State be paid in, and if appropriations in 1901 be made 
cn a business basis, the present year should bring a further 
reduction in the debt. During the past year the city govern- 
ment authorized loans aggregating $3,341,501, of which 
only a part was issued, namely, $1,010,000. Of this sum, 
$1,000,000 was for sewer construction, a large part of which 
should come back through special sewer assessments. The 
same expectation applies to $1,300,001, authorized at the 
close of the year for street construction. The financial re-_ 
sults of the past year have been highly satisfactory. In 
truth, the financial course of the city, pursued for fifteen 
years, from 1885 to 1900, was radically changed, not without 
the help of the City Council and the State. That course 
involved low taxes and liberal expenses, the shortage being 
met from loans. However the facts be expressed, the 
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simple truth remains that the city did not pay its current 
expenses from current income. 

To change this condition, which was not creditable to the 
city that ran in debt, nor to the State prohibiting a tax levy 
equal to our requirements, an effort was made to place Bos- 
ton financially under the statute applicable to all other cities 
in the Commonwealth, and to attain uniformity in the law 
applicable to cities. This uniformity, meaning the substitu- 
tion of general for special laws, was not fully attained. But 
after a full debate the right step in the right direction was 
taken. Our debt and tax limit was raised by the State, and 
by increasing our tax rate we were able to meet all current 
expenses from current receipts. With few exceptions, the 
departmenis were enabled to meet public requirements, and 
All taxpayers are 
not expected to laud an addition to their bills; demagogues 
the theorists may denounce high taxes, especially when 
they do not pay any; men of affairs, men fully acquainted 


to do work unduly neglected in the past. 


with our city finances, and many or most taxpayers approve 
the step taken, which permits the city to begin the new cen- 
tury financially right. 

“Under the old law, the appropriating power of the city 
government was slight; it merely distributed a confessedly 
insufficient amount. Under the present law our rights and 
It is an additional power, of which I 
shall make a cautious and prudent use. 


duties are increased. 
My aim will be to 
consider first whatever will enable the people to pay taxes 
and to beware of all municipal extravagance. I look upon 
myself as a trustee, who is not to spend public.money for the 
gratification of political or business speculators.” 

“On entering upon my du- 
ties,’ said Mayor Hayes, of 
Baltimore, in reply to a request 
from the representative of the 
MuNIcIPAL JOURNAL AND EN- 
GINEER for his account of the 
first year’s result, “I found that 
the previous administration had 
submitted to the City Council 
the Ordinance of Estimates for 
the fiscal year 1900. This ordi- 
nance is required to contain 
the appropriation 
which were to be or could be 





items of 


HAYES, 
Mayor of Baltimore. 


Hon. Tuomas G. 


spent during the fiscal year succeeding its passage, that is, 
in this case, the fiscal year 1900. The incubus of a bonded 
indebtedness of $39,793,982.95, which consumes annually of 
the city’s revenue the sum of $1,500,000, and an oppressive 
tax rate the preceding year of $1.98 on the $100, led me to 
feel that my first duty was by economy to reduce these 
burdens. 

“TI determined critically to investigate every item in this 
Ordinance of Estimates, and ascertain if the annual appro- 
priations could not be reduced. In this effort to reduce the 
annual expenses of the city government I had the hearty co- 
operation of a majority of the City Council. By this co- 
operation, with a single exception, I was relieved from the 
necessity of vetoing the items which I believed to be unneces- 
sary expenditures. This effort resulted in reducing the 
annual appropriations, as contained in the pending Ordi- 
nance of Estimates, by the amount of $290,195.61. 





“Tt is to be noted that of this total reduction, $66,676 was 


a reduction in salaries. The rule followed in making these 
salary reductions was to ascertain, if possible, what similar 
service was paid in private employment, and to fix the salary 
at these figures. For instance: It was ascertained that in 
private employment no elevator man was ever paid more 
than $600 or $700 per annum. The salaries of the municipal 
employees in this service were reduced from $900 per annum, 
then paid, to these private employment prices. This rule 
was rigidly followed in each case, and no salary was reduced 
where the amount was not in excess of similar service in 
private employment. 

“To this total of $290,195.61 is to be added a further re- 
duction made in the Water Board of $27,200. So that this 
administration started with a total reduction in annual ex- 
penses of $290,195.61, plus $27,200, making $317,395.61 ; in 
other words, the annual appropriation for running the city 
government for the fiscal year 1900 was reduced from 
£7,616,247.87 to $7,298,852.26. 

“It may be stated without fear of successful contradiction 
that the first benefits resulting from the application of busi- 
ness principles to the city’s administration were the saving 
of $317,395.01 to the taxpayers of Baltimore and the tax 
rate lowered from $2 to $1.67 on the $100. 

“The city has been in dire need of a sanitary sewer system 
for years. Two years ago the Sewer Commission handed 
in a report, recommending certain plans for the construction 
cf such a system at a cost of some $16,000,000. This will 
he actively commenced during the coming year. 

“With the assistance of the heads of departments we are 
getting things into better shape in this city than they have 
been for many years. 
the collection and disposal of the garbage, and the lighting 
of the city with gas, have been made. 

“The new charter is the real cause of our municipal pros- 
perity. I consider it the best code of laws governing a mu- 
nicipality in existence. One of the best features is the 
separation of the functions of the legislative and the admin- 
istrative; another the removal from Council of the right to 
change the action of the Board of Estimates. The Council 
can legislate, but it cannot alter the work of that board.” 


Recent advantageous contracts for 





Austin, Tex., is in the field for a new city charter. 

Augusta, Ga., works its chain gang on the streets to keep 
them clean. 

St. Louis, Mo., like New York and Chicago. is suffering 
from a spasm of reform. 

Schenectady, N. Y., is looking forward to the possession 
of a handsome Federal Building in the near future. 

Wilmington, Del., is celebrating over the results of its 
century of growth. From a town of 3,000 population it has 
grown to be a city of over 76,000. At the beginning of the 
century its property valuation was $1,000,000; to-day it is 
$40,000,000. 

The city of Nashville, Tenn., has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of, or giving away of, cocaine to any 
person except upon prescription. The prescription can only 
be used on the date of issue, and it must be filed by the drug- 
gist filling it. A fine of not less than $10 nor more than $20 
will be imposed for each offense. 
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ANNUAL MESSAGE OF 
MAYOR JONES. 


THE fourth annual message 
of “Golden Rule” Jones, as the 
Mayor of Toledo, has come to 
be known, has been delivered 
and fully commented upon by 
the local press. It would be 
unnatural for Mayor Jones to 
write a message that did not 
bristle with new ideas and sug- 
gestions, and this one is no ex- 
predecessors. 
elaborated 
confidence 





ception to its 


Among the ideas 


Hlon. SAMUEL M. Jones, 
Mayor of Toledo. 


upon he 
in the Council’s integrity of 
purpose; attributes unsatisfactory results to antiquated sys- 


expresses 


tem of government; recommends a new charter and home 
rule, free from State interference; decries confirmation by 
Council of mayor’s appointments, at the same time decrying 
his own veto power, recommending referendum to the peo- 
ple; recommends Council of five or seven elected and paid 
members ; recommends appointment by mayor of heads of 
all departments ; in general commends the entire administra- 
tion, but scores the system under which the municipality is 
run, especially the police court system of fines and imprison- 
ment; advises civil service for all salaried positions. 
“Among the causes that hinder the development of a pure 
patriotism,” says the Mayor, “none has been more prolific of 
evil than our system of partisan politics, and the most prom- 
American municipali- 


ising sign of a better future for 
[ party 


ties is found in the fact that 
machines find the struggle for existence growing harder. 
We can never be a free people until each soul is free; each 


each year the 


soul can never be free until party bosses and party politics 
have disappeared. I have talked with many municipal offi- 
cers of American cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
and almost without exception they uniformly agree that the 
curse of American municipal politics is the party machine. 
These ‘organizations,’ the only purpose of whose existence is 
to group a small band of men together in each city in order 
that they may capture the offices and then administer the 
city’s business, not for the benefit of the people, but for the 
benefit of the party, for the spoils of office, are one prolific 
source and mainspring of the absolute personal distrust of 
which I have spoken, and upon which we are endeavoring 
to build a patriotic system. It cannot be done. The signs of 
disintegration of the party machine in American municipali- 
ties is the most promising thing in our politics to-day, for 
when the machines once lose their hold in the cities the day of 
deliverance for the people will be near at hand; and while the 
rule of the machine continues, there can be little hope of im- 
provement, for the reason that it is always the purpose of the 
machine in power to make the largest profit possible out of 
the possession of the offices, and to resist any innovation cal- 
culated to simplify and cheapen the cost of government to 
the people. Under the prevailing party system of govern- 
ment I think it is true that in all of the holders of public 
office in the nation the cities and the municipalities, not one 
in ten is chosen by any spontaneous selection.” 
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662,444.—I/nsulated Composition. Carl Jung, Vienna, Austria- 
Hungary, assignor of two-thirds to Adolf Kittel and Adolf Brecher, 
same place. 

662,478.—Card-Bo.x. 

662,480.—A utomatic Circuit-Controller. 
Baltimore, Md. 

662,501.—Safety Cut-Out for Electric Circuits. 
Hartford, Conn. 

662,520.—KRetainer for Ball-Bearings. William H. Binns, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to the A. Featherstone Company, same place. 

662,527.—Telegraph Signaling Apparatus. Edward B. Ellicott, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Western Electric Company, same place. 

662,5907.—Floor, Sidewalk, or the Like. Peter H. Jackson, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

662,680.—Road-Grader. 

662,711.—Catch-Basin or 
New York, N. Y. 

662,719.—Electric Fire-Alarm. 
NY. 

662,734.—I ncandescent Mantle. 
tria- Hungary. 

662,786.—Fire-Extinguisher. Charles R. Harris, Williamsport, 
Pa., assignor to the Harris Safety Company, New York, N. Y. 

662,875.—Fire-Escape. Walter Newburn, Hamilton, Canada. 
662,955.—Hose Attachment for Stopping Plow. George E. Mc- 
Clelland, Des Moines, Ia. 

662,957.—Furnace for Preventing Smoke and Economizing Fuel. 
Emil Ott, Berlin, Germany. 

662,958.—Smoke-Consumer. Jacob Ormerod and Rufus King, 
New York, N. Y.; said Ormerod assignor to William W. Goodwin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

662,987.—Circuit-Protector. Alfred Stromberg, Chicago, III. 

663,082.—Fire-Alarm Telegraph Apparatus. William H. Kirnan, 
Bayonne, N. J., assignor to the Gamewell Fire-Alarm Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

663,119.—Process of Consuming Smoke. Frederick A. Curtis, An- 
derson, Ind., assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, of three- 
fourths to William J. Little, same place, Frank J. Ley, Gas City, and 
Thomas K. Clark and Lewis N. Cook, Marion, Ind. 

663,130.—Electrical Apparatus for Controlling Signal or Other 
Circuits. Homer A. Parrish, Jackson, Mich., assignor to the Par- 
rish Signal Company, same place. 

663,151.—A pparatus for Applying Sewage to Bacteria-Beds. 
Frank A. Barbour, Brockton, Mass., assignor of one-half to Frank 
H. Snow, same place. 

663,201.—Car-Fender. De Witt C. Wallace, Cairo, Ill., assignor 
of one-half to John T. Rennie, same place. 

663,227.—Cart. Thomas Hill, Jersey City, N. J. 

663,282.—Hose-Washer. John J. Kress, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

663,289.—Dry Battery. Ernest Meyer, Paris, France. 

663,313.—Life-Guard for Tram-Cars. William T. Watson, Vic- 
toria, Canada. 

663,390.—Street-Sweeper. Charles Z. O'Neill, New York, N. Y. 

663,857.—Fire-Escape. Thomas F. Browder, Greenfield, O. 

663,867.—Feeding Device for Steam-Stokers. Frederick W. Cox, 
Toronto, Canada. 

663,922.—Fire-Escape. Benjamin S. Neeley, Anding, Miss. 

663,078.—Santitary Appliance. Arthur O’Brien, Helena, Mont., 
assignor of three-fourths to Martin A. Mitchell and August Fack, 
same place. 

663,999.—-Concrete-Mixcr. Samuel P. McKelvey, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor of one-half to O. G. Hurson, same place. 


George W. Weaver, Rochester, N. Y. 
George H. Whittingham, 


Joseph Sachs, 


Charles A. Rapp, Shannon City, Ia. 
Fresh-Air Inlet. William H. Dewar, 


Charles L. Haight, Poughkeepsie, 


Emanuel Pikhart, Vienna, Aus- 
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LIQUOR TAX—POLICE POWER. 

THE constitutionality of the Dow law, providing for the 
taxation of the liquor traffic in Ohio, was involved in the case 
of the Reyman Brewing Company vs. Brister, just decided 
by the Federal Supreme Court. The appellant company was 
a West Virginia corporation, and it was alleged that in the 
seizure of its property to pay the tax there was discrimina- 
tion because it was an Ohio institution, and that the statute 
was void. The Supreme Court held that while there was a 
proviso exempting sales in quantities of more than one gal- 
lon at the place of manufacture, the exemption was not con- 
fined to Ohio corporations or partnerships; that the exemp- 
tion came within the exercise of the police power of the State 
and was intended to lessen the evils attaching to saloons, and 
that, therefore, it was not a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


MUNICIPALITY—POLICE POWER—MARKETS. 

An ordinance of the city of New Orelans makes it unlaw- 
ful on and after January 1, 1901, to conduct a private market 
or to sell fresh fish, game, poultry and vegetables, except po- 
tatoes and onions, in any building, place, store or stand with- 
in (3,200 feet) walking distance from any public market in 
the city of New Orlelans. It was contended by the owner of 
a private market, in a recent case, that this ordinance 
amounted to an absolute prohibition against the carrying on 
of the business of private markets, inasmuch as the distance 
of 3,200 feet from any public market would remove all pri- 
vate markets to the suburbs outside of the populous districts. 
Judge Parlange, of the United States Circuit Court, held, 
however, in the case of Mauvezin vs. the City of New Or- 
leans, that the ordinance was constitutional, and that the 
power to regulate the establishment and operation of public 
and private markets fell within the police power of the city 
authorities. 


SIDEW ALK—GRADE—ACCIDENT—LIABILITY. 

THe Supreme Court of Louisiana held, in the recent case 
of Blume vs. City of New Orleans, that municipal corpora- 
tions owe it to the public to keep the sidewalks in such a con- 
dition that pedestrians who are ordinarily careful will not be 
exposed to injury, and that where a municipality vested with 
the power of maintaining uniform grades of sidewalks per- 
mits one proprietor to raise his sidewalk and lets the side- 
walk of the adjoining property remain out of grade for more 
than a year, and owing to the abrupt rise of about nve inches 
at the dividing lines of the two sidewalks, where there was a 
long shed and no light, an accident happens, the city is liable 
for damages occasioned to a pedestrian who falls because of 
the obstruction and injury to herself. 
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RAILROAD—TAXATION—CONTRACT. 

In the case of the Northern Central Railway Co. vs. the 
State of Maryland, just decided by the Court of Appeals of 
that State, the appellant company contended that Chapter 16, 
of the Act of 1880, fixing one-half of 1 per cent. as the rate of 
taxation on the gross receipts of the company, was a con- 
tract, and that the, Legislature of the State could not modify 
or repeal it. In a later statute the Legislature undertook to 
increase the rate of taxation, and this the court held was 
within its power. 


MUNICIPALITIES—W ATER—FRANCHISES. 


Tue New Jersey Supreme Court has declared void the 
franchises granted by the Board of Aldermen of Paterson 
to the People’s Water Company to establish a new artesian 
well supply of water for the city, and has made a similar 
ruling in the case of a like franchise granted by the city of 
Passaic to the Citizens’ Water Company, on the ground that 
the municipalities had no power to grant such franchises, 
but that they could only be granted by the legislature. 


ASSESSMENT—IMPROVEMENT—INJUNCTION. 

THe Supreme Court of Indiana held, in the recent case of 
Lane vs. City of Crawfordsville, that since the so-called Bar- 
rett law when properly construed creates a tribunal on which 
is conferred the authority and duty of making the assess- 
ments against abutting owners for the cost of a street im- 
provement conform to the special benefits received, the fact 
that the cost of a proposed street improvement through the 
abutting owners’ land will exceed the benefits accruing to 
such land by reason of the improvement is not ground for 
enjoining the same. 


RULES ON STREET CARS. 


Epwin W. Montcomery, in his suit against the Buffalo 
Railway Co., for assault committed by one of its conductors, 
testified he paid his fare upon entering one of the company’s 
cars on a connecting line and, with a transfer ticket, got on 
another car. While on the rear platform he tendered the 
ticket to the conductor. One of the company’s rules required 
conductors not to “allow passengers to sit or stand on or to 
crowd the rear platform, but will politely request them to 
take seats or to stand inside the car.” The conductor called 
Mr. Montgomery's attention to the rule and directed him to 
go inside the car. Mr. Montgomery declined, saying he had 
a sick headache, was nauseated, and that he expected to be 
affected actively by the nausea at any moment. The conduc- 
tor insisted upon compliance with the rule, and the car was 
stopped and the passenger ejected. A verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff for $60 was reversed by the Appellate Division of 
the Fourth Department on appeal, and the Court of Appeals 
has now affirmed that decision. Judge Gray, giving the 
opinion, held that the rule forbidding passengers to stand on 
the platform was a reasonable one and that Montgomery, on 
refusing to comply with it, was lawfully ejected from the car. 
The fact that he was suffering as he stated was held not to be 
an excuse for violating the rule. 
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A GIGANTIC CITY IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue beginning of the new century is marked at the capi- 
tal of the Empire State by the opening of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company’s magnificent 
station, which has for two years been under construction 
upon the site of the historic Delavan House. 

The construction of this new station is but a portion of 
the railroad’s improvements, for all grade crossings within 
the city limits have been removed by a raising of its tracks ; 
those adjacent to the new station being changed to four feet 
above their former grade, while the roadbed through the bal- 
ance of the city has been elevated from eight to ten feet. The 
immense work of elevating the grade of the entire line within 
the city limits also called for a change in the level of the 
bridge across the Hudson, the western approach of which has 
its beginning almost at the platforms of the new station. In 
making this change the railroad company has rendered the 
improvements thorough by replacing the former bridge by a 
much stronger structure, built to meet the demands of the 
heavy rolling stock now in use, and has thus practically re- 
constructed its entire lines from its station at Greenbush, 
across the Hudson, to the western boundary of the city of 
Albany. 











NEW ALBANY STATION. 


The city has long been in need of an improvement in her 
station facilities, and now not only the New York Central 
& Hudson River Company’s lines will be benefited, but also 
those of the Delaware & Hudson Company, the terminal 
of which is connected directly with the new station. To say 
nothing of the increased comfort which is to be brought to 
railway patrons, the city is graced with an attractive addi- 
tion to its public buildings. 

The station itself is constructed of Milford granite, three 
stories in height, having a frontage of 286 feet on Broad- 
way and 110 feet each on Columbia and Steuben streets. Its 
principal apartment is a magnificent waiting room, which 
occupies the entire height at the center of the structure. 
The area of this room is 143 x 80 feet, with a seating capac- 
ity for 700 passengers. This waiting room is handsomely 
decorated with marble of various tints, artistically harmon- 
ized with fittings of antique oak and bronze. Its long banks 
of settees are of polished mahogany, the whole forming an 
effect in color which does credit to the station’s designers, 
Messrs. Shipley, Rutan and Coolidge. 

Upon the east and west side of the waiting room are gal- 








NEW ALBANY STATION—-INTERIOR WAITING ROOM. 


leries twenty-five feet in width, from which the executive 
offices are reached, and every portion of the room and its 
various entrances may be overlooked. 

Adjacent to the principal room are a ladies’ parlor, gentle- 
inen’s smoking room, restaurant, news stand, information 
bureau and ticket offices, all opening directly from the main 
tloor. Irom the waiting room passengers reach the trains 
through subways walled and ceiled in white enamel brick, 
and by a clever arrangement incoming passengers pass to 
the street by separate subways, without passing through the 
waiting room. There are also subways for baggage, all 
leading to the long platforms, which are protected by cano- 
pies. 

The cost of this new station and its accompanying im- 
provements has exceeded a million dollars, while the entire 
cost of the changes which have been made im the railroad’s 
tracks and equipment within the limits of the city of Albany 
will foot up more than two and a half millions. Every dol- 
lar of this vast expenditure has been of benefit to the city, 
which now possesses one of the handsomest stations in the 





NEW ALBANY STATION—MAIN WAITING ROOM. 














NEW ALBANY STATION—CORNER OF TEA ROOM. 


State, while its streets are no longer encumbered and its 
traffic hindered by grade crossings. 

The entire work has in reality been a feat of engineering, 
for in the work of replacing the bridge across the Hudson, 
the grade of which was materially changed, in the building 
and opening of the new station and the raising of the miles 
of tracks, not a day’s time has been lost, the hundreds of 
trains passing to and fro at all times upon their regular 
schedule, and the immense passenger business of the three 
railway lines being handled without a hitch. Still more 
tc the credit of the operators and contractors, the entire 
work has been accomplished without an accident. 





DRIFT OF MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS, 

Pror. S. EE. Spartina, of the Wisconsin State University, 
at Madison, in an address recently delivered in that city, 
upon the subject of the above caption, made many interest- 
ing observations upon the manner in which our cities are 
governed, at the same time presenting many facts in regard 
to present conditions. Among other things, he said: 

OWNERSHIP OF WATER PLANTS. 

“Prior to the Declaration of Independence there were less than a 
half dozen water systems in operation in the United States. In 1800 
there were sixteen plants, all owned and operated by private com- 
panies, except the plant of Winchester, Va., which has always been 
municipal. It was not until in the thirties that the sentiment looking 
toward municipalization became strong. This was the beginning 
of an era of rapid municipal expansion in the United States. Gradu- 
ally the original plants were purchased, with the exception of one, 
and in 1855 the cities owned 45 per cent. of all the water plants. 
Now in the North Central and Northwestern States 75 per cent. of 
the plants are municipal. In the Pacific States 74 per cent. are pri- 
vate. In Wisconsin 60 per cent. are municipal; in Massachusetts, 74 
per cent.; Canada, 75 per cent. During the century 205 plants have 
been purchased by the cities and twenty sold by them to private 
parties. Of the fifty largest cities, nine of the plants are under pri- 
vate control. These statistics indicate a decided drift during the 
century toward public ownership of water supply, and which has 
been greatly accelerated during the last decade. 

MUNICIPAL LIGHTING. 

“There are 965 gas plants and over 3,000 electric lighting plants in 
operation in our cities. The trend, so far as ownership is concerned, 
has been different in each instance. Out of the 965 plans, only four- 
teen are owned by the municipality. The disastrous results in Phila- 
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delphia under the régime of the Philadelphia Gas ring has doubtless 
done much to dampen enthusiasm in the direction of municipal gas. 
vut doubtless a new interest will surround this industry through 
the extended use of the Welsbach burner. In the case of electric 
lighting we find a more decided drift toward municipalization. This 
is a very recent development, and is as yet confined, with few excep- 
tions, to small cities. In 1899 there were 3,032 electric lighting plants 
in our cities, of which 15 per cent., or 460, were owned by the mu- 
nicipality, while only thirty municipal plants were owned by cities 
above 20,000. Seventeen per cent. of the municipal plants are found 
in cities below 5,000. 

“In the case of street railways the practice on this side of the At- 
lantic has been all one way. If there is any virtue in practical tests 
it may be considered as unfortunate that the city of Detroit was not 
permitted to carry out its schemes of municipal ownership of its city 
railways. It would doubtless have destroyed much of the cant that 
is found in public discussions pertaining to these questions. But if 
we are able to gauge the tendencies of the present through the press, 
public speech, and party platforms, there is much evidence of a 
strong feeling in favor of a gradual extension of municipal owner- 
ship to this field.” 

UNBLUSHING CORRUPTION. 

“But that abuse which has made American citizens notorious 
abroad and brought them into disrepute at home is the unblushing 
dishonesty and corruption which is said to pervade their govern- 
ments. I am weil aware of the popular notion that to accept a 
municipal office carries with it presumptive evidence of criminal in- 
tent. We have had our Philadelphia Gas and Tweed rings in almost 
every city of the land. It is too open; we city officials cannot escape 
it. ‘We must confess it. But was there ever a bribe accepted with- 
out a tempter? There are two parties to every bargain, whether it 
be honest or dishonest. We often meet with this amazing assertion, 
that the firms dealing in municipal supplies and those parties asking 
franchises from our city councils are compelled to practice dishonest 
and corrupt methods, because our city officials are corrupt and dis- 
honest. Queer logic! It may be that our officials are the aggressors, 
and that those strong and respectable men of the community fall a 
prey to the nefarious and mysterious schemes which are hatched in 
our municipal councils. But you have doubtless known of honest 
aldermen in our large cities who have been tempted and later de- 
feated. It is an old warning that we should beware of the tempter. 
If it be your alderman, there is a remedy. But if the tempter is else- 
where, let your censure be equally just. We should not expect the 
strong, honest men of our cities to hide themselves back of a flimsy 
veil, practicing dishonest and dubious methods, because some poor 
alderman has tempted them. The ten aldermen of Scranton, Pa., 
have been driven to resign in order to save some good citizens, as 
well as themselves, from the disgrace of a public trial. The only 
remedy is to consider each party, stockholder and alderman, equally 
culpable before the law and public sentiment. It should not matter 
whether the one was the unsalaried agent of the municipality, or the 
other was the thriftier emissary of private interests. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS. 

“T have dwelt upon these abuses because they are usually con- 
sidered as fundamental conditions which must decide the success or 
failure of any business, whether it be public or private, and we must 
not forget that they are organic, and pervade almost equally the busi- 
ness, professional and political life of our great cities, and that so 
long as they prevail it matters but little whether we have private or 
municipal ownership of our public utilities; each plan will be equally 
expensive and a failure, so far as the taxpayer is concerned. The 
people must pay the bill in the end, whether it comes in the form of 
high taxes or high water and gas bills, or in 5 cent street car fares. 
The weak and careless party is the loser in every transaction. If the 
lobby expenses of corporations and supply firms are high in dealing 
with our city officials, people must settle in the end. Careful reflec- 
tion will force us all to admit that the governments of our large 
cities are ruthlessly incompetent and frequently corrupt, but that this 
cannot be admitted as a conclusive argument against municipal 
ownership, since this dishonesty and incompetency lead equally to 
bad results under private ownership. It is an argument that cuts 
both ways. 
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THE STREETS OF TWO CITIES. 

BETWEEN the cities of Balti- 
more and Boston there are sev- 
eral points of similarity. Both 
are now working under reform 
administrations, are seaport 
towns, have hilly topography 
and winding streets with eccen- 
tric irregularities. Mayors 
Hayes and Hart have made ex- 
cellent records for 1900, and 
are looking forward to better- 
ing them in the first year of the 
new century. Mayor Hayes has 
an advantage in that he is the 
first mayor to work under the new charter, which is all the 
more advantageous in that the charter is largely a child of 
his own creation. On the other hand, Mayor Hart follows 
an administration which was marked for its strong socialistic 
tendencies and large expenditures, while he is ranged on the 
opposite side, with pronounced ideas of economy. 

Here the favorable comparison ends and the striking con- 





T. FENDALL, 


B. T 
C. E., Baltimore. 

















CAROLINE STREET, COBBLESTONE PAVEMENT. 


trast begins. The municipal conditions of Boston are supe- 
rior to those of Baltimore in point of number, and, in some 
instances, in point of excellence. While Baltimore has only 
1,136 acres devoted to park areas, Boston has 2,618. But 
Druid Hill Park is quite as noted and beautiful as anything 
to be seen in the Pilgrim City. Baltimore has 7,463,280 
square yards of cobblestone pavement, whiie Boston claims 
but 11,331. An idea of the condition of most of this class 
of pavement may be obtained by the accompanying half-tone 
of Caroline street. This street is a very old residential 
street, now occupied almost exclusively by the so-called mid- 
dle class of society. As will be noticed, it is rough and un- 
even, and the curbs are in a most wretched condition. When 
City Engineer Fendall was asked to name the worst paved 
street in his city, he replied: “That would be a very difficult 
matter, for they are all worst.” It is fair to assume, there- 
fore, that there are none better of this kind of pavement. 
This view, as well as the others of Caroline street, was taken 
especially for the MunicrpaL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER. Bos- 
ton may have a small amount of cobblestone pavement that is 

















SHEET ASPHALT PATCHED WITH COBBLESTONES. 
as poor as this, but not millions of square yards, and not a 
curb of the type shown in this view can be found within 
its limits—Baltimore has miles of it. 

Much of the material for paving Caroline and other 
streets of Baltimore was brought to the city a half century 
ago, as ballast on foreign sailing vessels, afterward being 
used for.this purpose. As Assistant City Engineer Patter- 
son politely calls it, “the curb is of the colonial style 
fact is no better than a poor substitute.” 

It may be said right here that the engineer’s department 
is in no wise to be blamed for the poor condition of the 
streets as compared with those of Boston, because while the 
street department of the latter has been liberally supported 
for years, that of the former has practiced every economy 
in order to lay a small amount of new pavement each year, at 
the same time keeping the old sufficiently in repair to make 
traffic possible. City Engineer Fendall, at the time the 
writer was in Baltimore, was making a strong fight to obtain 
an appropriation of $180,000 for replacing some old cobble- 
stone pavement, but there were about equal chances of his 
losing to his gaining the point, a most astonishing condition 
of affairs when the facts are known. 

Of granite block pavement, Baltimore has 727,173 square 
yards ; Boston, 1,192,176. The former city has 17,447 square 
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MT. ROYAL AVENUE, ASPHALT BLOCK PAVEMENT. 
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yards of brick pavement to the latter’s 5,375, which is a 
more favorable comparison for Baltimore. Neither of the 
cities have any wooden pavement, which is to their credit. On 
asphalt—sheet and block—Baltimore again scores a point, 
for it has 400,961 square yards, while Boston has but 225,- 
811. One of the better paved streets of Baltimore is Mt. 
Royal avenue, shown in the illustration. This avenue is 
from 125 to 135 feet wide and about 4,500 feet long, 2,000 
feet of which is paved with sheet asphalt ; 850 feet with Bel- 








PROCESS OF RESURFACING, PARK HEIGHT AVENUE. 


gian block; the remainder of the distance with asphalt 
blocks, the last named showing in the view given. This 
pavement was laid in 1896 by contract, and under a five-year 
guarantee. At the end of four years it shows comparatively 
little wear, and is in good condition. The dark spot showing 
in the view is not a defect in the pavement, but refuse matter. 

In the macadam line of pavement Baltimore has next to 
nothing—12,243 square yards—while Boston has 5,243,415. 
Of roadways made of gravel the former has 116,160 square 
vards; the latter, 1,518,818. 

Under the present administration, so far as the provisions 
of the charter and good practice will permit, the needs of the 
engineering department of Baltimore will be pushed. The 
city is laboring under a fearful disadvantage because it has 


no sanitary sewer system. For wears it has struggled along 














RESURFACING COMPLETED. 

with storm sewers and surface drainage, a condition which 
will not permit of extensive improvement of streets in the 
face of the construction of a modern and adequate sewer 
system, which the city is now conteplating at an expense of 
nearly $12,000,000. Some two years ago a Sewer Commis- 
sion reported upon the question, and the matter has hung fire 
for one reason and another. It is the intention of Mayor 
Hayes to commence this needed improvement in the near 
future, probably before the year is out. 


One of the views accompanying this article shows to what 
straits the engineering department has been put, when it has 
been found necessary to repair disintegrated asphalt pave- 
ment with cobblestones. 

Two views, before and after, are given of the operations in 
improving Park Heights avenue. This avenue is the prin- 
cipal driveway leading into the suburbs and is over a mile in 
extent. The road was resurfaced with from four to six inches 
of trap rock, broken stone of such size as would pass through 
a two-inch ring, then sprinkled with water and rolled with a 
thirteen-ton steam roller. After rolling there was spread 
upon the surface small crushed stone of the same character, 
when it was sprinkled and rolled again. Then it was topped 
off with crushed stone dust of the same rock, sprinkled and 
rolled, thus giving a compact and smooth surface, and with 
sufficient crown to shed the water. This was first a dirt road, 
and when originally improved, large stones were used, upon 
which base the small broken stones were spread. It has now 
a width of from twenty to twenty-five feet. 

The next two years are sure to witness great improve- 
ments in the city of Baltimore, and many of the antiquated 
features will disappear. 





CHICAGO’S STREET PAVING IN goo. 

LAST year 241 streets and eighteen alleys were paved, cov- 
ering 1,350,168 square yards, with a length of 71.26 miles. 
Contractors received pay for work as follows: 

PASI Oe eat cic nO ee EN OE A ar Mee eIU ER tenth ase $ 813,152.38 


BS Ted OHS dies NN aT Lesser PMR ee oT Ee cin icici eeacecreNe ROR COO 
CECE a ean tnt ea MCN ing BP Rot aay eg Pee ee Ree 204,140.18 
CS Aa rer ERR Sah ar RS PENSE aR IE 62,744.15 
eer er oe 304,550.76 
HUNG EEA Pisin Ae Neth Aree nae hye Yas nN See ie Goa pead Oa Meee eae ee $2,066,397.31 
This pavement was distributed as below: 
Pavement Sq. yards Lineal feet Miles. 
NS] i eee aie 360,089 108,929 20.63 
Baie eam re Sx Anon Poach ei epee ei ee 205.492 93,178 17.65 
BE Foie S Bene ad sasnstnn rs cn cee eee eee 270,784 50,880 10.77 
RGR Le ee oi itved atcmnonn one Sdieoa eeaars 24,864 7,714 1.46 
MAGA GIG ais iscuctietiu detail oats 398,939 109,543 20.75 
MIRAE sect, 24 tse hasan led era de 1,350,168 370,244 71.26 





PAVEMENT STATISTICS. 

Tastes I. and IL., in the following group, afford some 
striking contrasts and tell some interesting stories. For ex- 
ample, it will be readily seen that the younger cities have 
profited by the experience of the older, in the matter of using 
cobblestones for making pavements. Out of the group of the 
smaller cities, ranging in population from 37,000 to 30,000, 
only three have used cobblestones on their streets. This 
primitive form of pavement is slowly being replaced with a 
better class in all the large cities. 

Granite block is a necessity in the modern civic popula- 
tions. It is possible that the developments of the twentieth 
century may provide a way of escape from all the rougher 
and more jarring class of pavements, but thus far no one has 
had an inkling as to how the change will be effected. In con- 
trasting the amount of granite block in use in the larger and 
smaller cities, it will be seen at a glance that the smaller city 
has not felt the need so universally as the larger. 

Brick as a paving material is rapidly growing in popular- 
ity, especially in the West. Philadelphia has nearly 2,000,- 
000 square yards, and Cleveland, O., comes next with more 
than 1,100,000 square yards of brick pavement. Strange to 
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say, New York City has but a trifle over half a million square 
yards. 

Among the larger cities sheet and block asphalt is the most 
popular material now used for paving purposes, and many 
of the smaller cities are using it for their residence streets, 
because it is so uniformly smooth and so easily cleaned, as 
well as noiseless. Only one of the twenty-five largest cities 
has failed to use any of it, and, strange as it may seem, with 
one of the largest asphalt deposits in the world within the 
borders of its own State, that one city is San Francisco. 

Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee and Minneapolis are the only 
large cities that use, to any great extent, the wooden block 
for pavements. The small city of Superior, Wis., reports 
1,393,000 square yards of this pavement in use, which is 
more than the other twenty-four smaller cities have alto- 
gether. 

As would naturally be expected, both in the large and 
small city, macadam is much used, with the exception of a 
half dozen of the larger cities and about as many of the 


smaller. 
TABLE I.—TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES. 
Cobblestone Granite block Brick pave- 
pavement pavement— ment—sq. 
sq. yds. sq. yds. yds. 

New: Worles IN. Watcaces 3 ae ceateoas 4,467,640 9,275,200 565,680 
Chicago. NE fy sere ootouncaaes 45,800 595,400 590,200 
Philadelphia, Pa. .............+++ 2,317;717 5,775,330 1,936,965 
St owis. Mov usc owner neonns secess 1296,050 490,207 
ROSEOR IWEASS.. cee wor cun= sixte wowace 11,331 1,912,176 5,375 
Baltimore. IM. c.cmcccie cea cevancess 7,403,280 T27NG3 17,447 
Cleverane (OF so oat eencuadeen as 473 1,173,000 
Bitialo, NN: Vic cosescaocsee mus cecs EP Care 121,692 
San Prancised. Gali. . 22. cecccenees « 433,349 Higa <genmen 
Gincitiate JO. b.<.8 ces cestsnesne ser. 1,213,000 975,203 435,401 
Pittspuee (EA oy oeeaccScucnenaews 1,260,000 960,000 Sy raiatees 
New: @rleanss baci oe siecnes 666,000 469,000 129,000 
Detroit, Mich. seats 39,604 65,320 508.971 
Milwaukee WHS). <cccr oxocsh dctic gen pean: 252,621 37,540 
Washineton, Di Cicsesceccciccnne ‘25645 567,200 13,903 
Newark No I> coctasate wer sdene cs 286,387 974,266 70,411 
PO he ir nda wsccenwaasss. - <danaes 41,301 9,386 
LEE, GH kicitiaeiveicees. SE 946,490 28,560 
Minneapolis, Munn. serie 153.934 79,746 
Providence, RK: F..... 82.047 516,287 7,421 
EAGIANADONS: “BIGE tetsidcsiasieweoe se waeacio |) orerernrs 405,328 
Keamsasr @itye NEOG .o.3icire lege e nce cor eee 49,841 609,356 
Se. Pathe Whites see as ton cares 1.700 15,505 64,213 
Rochester (Ns Sols sce coms ddetiens OSE weaiecis 119,313 
Toledo, O. ae 488,625 720,777 


TABLE II.—TWENTY-FIVE SMALLER CITIES. 


Cobblestone Granite block Brick pave 
pavement pavement ment—sq. 


TABLE III.—TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES. 
Wooden block Asphalt and Macadam 


pavement— asphalt block pavement— 

sq. yds. pavement sa. yds. 

sq. yds. 
ING Motta Ne Ve css os ccccicc ces 1,408 4,821,600 13,129,600 
OUT CE OG OOS) |! Sear e rename? 15,264,200 1,572,000 7,268,000 
PrilageiiiitS Dae csssevecacsdecee Gaon 3,893,985 2,022,182 
SSL 0 SB a 148,007 301,853 5,558,620 
MONAT RASS. cores autwaecawee. see 225,811 5,243,415 
RN Oa ciccccetegeinee — manic 400,961 12,243 
OV CST GT) 2:8 RERaR entetee ae eee eerie 7,300 ist) se 
G(T LOS URN SU) seen arr een 742 4,007,454 50,517 
Same Pranlesscoe Cabs. cscccsccsern  ssec50 © toe 5,766,487 
Clerc rete Ol coin ek Sac weaeas 2,300 418,811 3,139,288 
ittshugcs (Ban... oc. cons co dcev ovens sere 1,090,000 470,000 
Neve Oileanse Uae cc ccs cece vous 1,000 402,000 454,000 
Detsoit, Michi... ..c ceescncec aves 3,721,717 503,397 314,280 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....2. ccd cccscces 1,427,527 251,856 11,880 
Washinton, BD. C....cccccsc cee: ee 3,027,788 787,741 
ING@Wallne Wel Nccccascucedavceuecsas Sascer 616,071 238,234 
Jexsey-@itwaNe Jiswccecscccwscuda) Sean: 232,789 298,496 
a rr ae 237,136 2,269,000 
Minneapolis, Minn................ 1,036,191 199,978 81,778 
Prcividenicerle eb 2s Se ccwcanatcacns s aes 80,792 2,042,848 
indianapolis.. rida. 2... ccc ciecnces 218,768 718,784 58,453 
ale | 78,253 1,462,674 949,194 
Sb aun WIGS. 2 <5 occ verso cle: 559,563 297,278 232,010 
RGCHeSIGESUING Se cn tiinveaveevenes 17,377 687,063 357,900 
PICTGGR COlGs ooo sansa wadseeisente °° ae! 435,036 14,140 
TABLE IV.—TWENTY-FIVE SMALLER CITIES. 

Wooden block Asphalt and Macadam 
pavement asphalt block pavement— 
sq. yds. pavement- sq. yds. 

sq. yds. 
aconian Waskre. 5 55.4. 5cene. 70,500 58,000 ~Si( wn. 
Flaveshnill, Mass... 2.6. 2.<ccceeed cox Seats 119,850 
SSMOMANCS WAS ora Soo. i eldwio esas RO a aw 
Wenre Ebatte 9G). sictwcwnwscasax”  eeaws ys 01) © eae 
DUD UTC CA © Sees eee aera es 1,262 100 —_—I, 001,283 
Ce aicdcnaedavncnxewin. <ccdmeago ll) gies 64,929 
SECHCAR EI ERONNCP DY BINNS as oi's coh winiacesvici weasels 60,385 47,245 Pane: 
SAG ASS i artesian |) Cara 3,042 774,214 
DN FON G5 c500sacecedeeans acbado “ oeeee 205,333 
BOLING os ces ace oe we ee waletie 8,204 17,596 35,015 
Pe TG sein iwcwinwncacetcs: emits dee 254,000 
BE, Asx ctctesencninase- ‘waede-1 “Ra 264,000 
DS Siac aivessateerice  ataae “Sakeds 3,000 
TI Bla ai snd vneercsescues 70,400 10,208 
CHEISeCAN IASI eos ese reccdekeus  ‘wgluiee “coeee: 63,360 
Wilden Wiese oundceoes ceegau "Serene, 154,194 
WGN CCE SM 1 cea 38,000 194,000 11,333 
IO DVL) al Fen 347,835 7.07.) ee 
Knoxville Tenn:......... 5-000 reece peaas 500,000 
Chattanddea, Tenti:<....ccccceces  dvcce 78,800 29,818 
sapesior, WiSec): 2.-ccnsd. geuwess BROCCO ee | ee 
SCA GEG TERE | | Sameer Aan eater 22,220 26,268 473,084 
RAUQMGNEE IWMEASSes cc accadaasawacan kere wai 1,125,422 
elhtet MN et 59 5.9 oo ween cores 13,875 68,821 325,729 
PR TINASTISe oe ais2 dh nin'd o-elvalacaeis a ietge eee 1,000 880,000 





CITIES—CLASSIFICATION. 


The case of Mason vs. the State of Missouri, recently 


sq. yds. sq. yds. yds. 
Plaveriill. Wass) <.ccndiaeus seektees SO300 nasa 
BGM, WOR. cakccciSccexsence aéene  <omeds 5,500 
Wether EIAULCs UNCloscuscseancwesowrs ceca ‘ares 126,226 
DDG es Bae, cos. 5 eres teseeraty ais onever' IOOth — ssue. 115,810 
Obttiniey:, ENV. seis size os se clevers BAO eee 807,059 
Sout Bends Ends... .-4c56c0--50- OOO ie wk 291,570 
Galena WEAGS:. cuchocncaceemeeuaats  trenias 2SE GOO ke oa 
Jonestown: Pas 52. .cc5 05 ns 154,021 eee 152.733 
BUMMER ae eek es hie as on aeeee 6,887 48,660 
PNGMMOVH (as ace socsreekeneer || erase 5,160 
DAVeHPORE: Nas cc cecd scene | | soe Re ae 467,684 
NeWeesnort.. Pas. .s.ncddnecrscwss- 138,840 301,044 
I BE i655 hw cdaci thal“ eees core 404,800 
Chelsea, Mass. ae Ee ttedis fi 6 Met Sar eee, 67,518 4,200 


Malden, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan. 


Sigua tty. thas sors son eras 
Kenroscville: “RGM. ...c< oon ccc whee 
Chattanooga. Tenn. .....55. 0005. nose, 
IROCKRIORG CLIN Goce ceeded. reiver 
Ratinteihy \WiaGS. 2 e.k5c ok «rela oo sere oe 
OO Seer er rer re cyan 
ET iio Seckoea cies -e eas 
Butte: MOE 26250 ook ilwerenees 


POIEMERIED ON. Mciacha ae oa ielee ee tiers ex 


11,881 
46,016 


129,000 
90,844 
Q7,000 
86,764 
45,830 


decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, involved 
the validity of the State law classifying cities for voting and 
registration purposes, under which St. Louis was made the 
only town of the first class. The auditor of the city refused 
to allow the accounts of election officers under the law, on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional. The State courts de- 
cided against the auditor’s contention, and their view of the 
law was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


—The city of New York paid more than $76,000,000 on 
its debts in 1899. 
—The interest bill of the city of New York amounted to 


more than $13,000,000. 
—The metropolis had, in 1899, the fabulous income of 


$205,010,549 from all sources. 
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ROCHESTER’S LILAC 
COLLECTION. 

3y JoHN DuNBAR. 
HIGHLAND Park, Rochester, 
N. Y., has become noted for its 
extensive collection of lilacs. 
The park consists mainly of two 
collections of plants, of which 
one represents over 1,200 spe- 
cies and varieties of shrubs, 
nearly all quite hardy, in Roch- 
ester and vicinity, and they oc- 
cupy the south side of the park ; 
Joun Dunrar, the other, on the north side of 
Asst. Supt. Parks, Rochester, N. Y- the park, is a pinetum, or collec- 
tion of coniferous evergreens, 





and consists of about 160 species and varieties. Pines, 
spruces, firs, junipers, yews, and the like, are in this collec- 
tion, and it is very instructive. The shrub collection 
is interspersed with a large number of perennial and 
biennial, hardy, showy flowering plants, and these again are 
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supplemented in the summer time by large numbers of 
tender flowering annuals, and again, there are thousands 


of bulbous flowering plants in the grass and among the 
shrubs, and these keep up an unfailing succession of flowers 
throughout the season, and all serve to make those collec- 
tions doubly attractive. 

The lilacs only form a small part of a family in this shrub 
collection, but it must, however, be admitted that there is 
nothing in this large assemblage of plants that attracts such 
attention as the lilacs when they are in bloom, not only in 
the city of Rochester, but large numbers of people in differ- 
ent parts of Western New York make it a point to visit the 
lilacs in the month of May. 

The lilac is deservedly known as the queen of hardy 
flowering shrubs, just as the rose is known as the queen of 
flowers. The ease with which it may be cultivated; its 
patience under bad cultural abuse; the showy prominence 
of its fragrant clusters of blossoms; the absolute hardihood 
of the shrub itself; these different traits partly account for 
the popularity of the lilac among all conditions of people. 
For the lilac is a truly democratic flower. Rich and poor 
equally admire it, and its beauty constantly appeals to all, 
irrespective of any society fad, caprice or whim. 

The common lilac, which is known to botanists as Syringa 
vulgaris, has been in cultivation for over 300 years, 
and its native home is said to be on the mountainous 
regions of Central Europe from Piedmont to Hungary, from 
whence it was introduced to cultivation in 1597. Botanists 
recognize about twelve species of lilacs found in a wild state, 
and these are native from southwestern Europe through 
Central Asia and the Himalayas to Mongolia, Northern 
China, and Japan. None of the species are natives of the 
American continent. All of these species are in cultivation, 
and are in Highland Park, and most of them are showy and 
ornamental. 

It is to the common lilac, Syringa vulgaris, that we are 
indebted, however, for the showy varieties that attract such 
admiration and unstinted praise from the people. This 
species appears to be extraordinarily prolific in producing 
distinctive forms; for there are probably to-day in cultiva- 
tion between 175 and 200 varieties of this species alone. 
Very few varieties have been obtained from any of the 
other species. 































The varieties of the common lilac run through a wide 
range of rich tints, varying shades of lavender, blue, mauve, 
creamy pink, many shades of red, white and pearly white. 
These different shades, combined with double and single 
flowers, different sizes and curvatures of petals, and the 
clusters or panicles of blossoms showing distinctive habits ; 
any or all of these distinctive traits, or marks, give varietal 
characteristics, so that an expert trained eye can distinguish 
them at a glance. 

Varieties of lilacs are perpetuated in just the same way 
as are other woody plants—that is, by cuttings, grafting, 
budding, or layering. Grafting the scions on the roots of 
privet, or on the roots of the common typical lilac is the 
method usually adopted by nurserymen, or propagators, and 
this is usually performed in January and February. They 
are propagated in Highland Park by taking cuttings (slips) 
of the young green wood about the end of May. These are 
inserted in sand on the top of hot beds, which are shaded 
from the sun and kept close for some weeks, when they root, 
This method requires continual and solicitous care and 
attention, and it takes an experienced man to succeed with it. 

New varieties of lilacs are obtained by hybridization, 
crossing, selection, and in some cases by accidental seedlings. 
But nine-tenths of the beautiful forms we have to-day are 
the results of years of close, painstaking, intelligent selec- 
tion. Most of this has been done in the gardens and 
nurseries of England, France and Germany. Perhaps M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, France, has done more towards the 
artificial improvement and evolution of the lilac than any 
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other living horticulturist. Lemoine commenced his efforts 
on the improvement of the lilac nearly forty years since, and 
he is still working hard and producing new varieties, and 
the most of the new varieties usually surpass their prede- 
cessors in some aspects. , 
Lilacs will thrive well in any ordinary good soil; that is, 
soil that will grow good potatoes, wheat or corn will suit the 


lilac admirably. The best time to plant is in the fall, as the 
lilac starts into growth very early in the spring, and if spring 
planting is much delayed the plants will be in an advanced 
stage of vegetation and will be correspondingly checked. 
A great deal is gained by fall planting. The grass should 
never be allowed to grow up to and around their stems. 
The ground should be cultivated to a diameter of from four 
to six feet around the plants. A good mulching of rotted 
sheep manure spread over the roots of the plants in the fall 
is very beneficial to them. If that cannot be obtained, 
ordinary stable manure will do. This should not be removed 
in the spring, but should be allowed to remain and decom- 
pose, or it may be worked gently into the surface of the soil, 
being careful, of course, not to disturb the roots in digging. 

Whatever pruning is necessary should be done during the 
winter months when the plants are dormant, and this should 
always be performed with great care. The reason for this 
is obvious. The flowering buds of lilacs, like a great many 
other woody plants, are formed during the summer of the 
year previous to which they flower, and an expert can 
readily tell in looking over lilacs in winter to what extent 
they will bloom in the following spring, by recognizing 
whether the buds are leaf buds or flowering buds. It is very 
easy then, for an inexperienced pruner to go through some 
“trimming operations” and ignorantly remove all, or nearly 
all, the flowering branches, and when spring comes there 
will be a round headed example of the work of the pruning 
shears, minus flowers. All we do in winter is to remove 
and thin out the weak straggling branches from the interiors 
of the bushes, as these never carry flower buds, and thereby 
throw the energies of the plants into the flowering branches. 
During the growing season a constant watch should be 
maintained to remoVe sprouts and suckers from the base of 
the plants, as nearly all varieties of lilacs that are purchased 
from nurseries are either budded or grafted, so that sprouts 
from the base are almost sure to be from the stock and 
should promptly be removed as soon as noticed. 

Lilacs are frequently attacked and killed by a species of 
horer. This borer may be slightly reduced in numbers, but 
there is no real, effectual remedy for this serious and de- 
structive pest, and the cultivator is practically helpless in its 
presence. They are sometimes attacked by scale or bark 
lice, for which the best remedy is whale oil soap dissolved 
at the rate of two pounds in one gallon of water. This 
should be rubbed on the branches in winter when the plants 
are dormant. If, however, the plants are seriously aftected 
the best plan is to destroy them and; prevent its spread to 
other lilacs. 

The nucleus of the Highland Park collection of lilacs was 
procured and planted in 1893. Since then new varieties 
have been added from time to time. They have been ob- 
tained from different nurseries of prominence and reliability 
in the United States, England, France, and Germany. The 
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collection at present contains about 140 varieties and species. 
About 100 of these are in good flowering condition. The 
others are small plants, and it will be a year or two before 
they attain considerable size. 

The following varieties are some that attract attention 
more than others in the collection: Single white, Marie 
LLegraye, Frau Damman, Princess Alexandra, Madame 
Briot; double white, Madame Lemoine, Casimier Perier; 
single dark red, Aline Moequery, Ludwig Spath, President 
Massart, Albert the Good, Charles X., Rubra de Marly, 
Gloire de Lorraine; single blue, Coerulea Superba, Colmari- 
ensis, Vergiessminicht; double blue and lavender, President 
Grevy, Alphonse Lavalle, Michael Buckner, Lamarck, Emile 
Lemoine; single creamy pink, Aomena, Furst Lichtenstien, 
Lavaniensis, Lilarosa, Dr. Regal. 

On Sunday, the 27th of May, 1900, it was estimated that 
10,000 people visited the lilacs during the day. 





PARK AREAS IN LEADING CITIES. 
Tue following table gives the park area, in acres, of the 
cities of the United States having a population,of 30,000 


and over: 


New York, N. Y...... 6:000:00'” Dallas, Tex. s6.css0sia 13.00 
@ iic:)- 7c): || 2151.49 Saginaw, Mich:. .«.... 61.89 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 4,044.09 Lincoln, Neb. ......... 10.00 
St. Louis, Mo. 20 27O;50 Brockton’ Mass... s:.<-<’. 1.50 
3oston, Mass. ......... 2,618.06 Binghamton, N. Y..... 125.50 
Baltimore, Md. ...:..2°1)53051  Auipustay Gain. ndsnuss 63.00 
Cleveland: O)....<s.<s66 1,326:19 ~ Pawtucket. Ro Dives scav 238.00 
Buttalo, Ns Y.. «ssiecvees 1,025.50 Wheeling, W. Va...... 30.51 
San francisco, 'Cal........:- 1,192)07"> “Mobile; Ala: scosseoss..< 13.50 
Cincinnati, O:: ....6.6.5. 539/00 3irmingham, Ala. ..... 20.00 
Pittsburg, Pa. ......... 880.00 Little Rock, Ark....... 40.00 
New Orleans, La. ..... 772,60 ‘Springheld, O: 220660. 252.00 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 1,055.61 Scranton, Pa. ......... 97.17 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 435.03  TLowell, Mass. ......... 124.50 
Washington, D.C. .. ....«.3/507:25. Albany, Ni Yoss..ccoes 470.00 
Newark, N. J. ......... 355.43 Cambridge, Mass. .... 284.93 
Jersey City, N. J....... 18.00 Portland, Ore. ........ 205.29 
Louisville, Ky. £37000" “Atlanta; 1Gas. czsicevscc sian 146.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 1,553-26 Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 136.26 
Providence, R. I. ...... 54368 Dayton, O. «..0.6.5.5. 4.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1,259.00 Richmond, Va. ........ 381.50 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 279.13 Nashville, Tenn. ....... 8.40 
St. Paul, Minn. ....... 590.42 Seattle, Wash. ........ 440.35 
Rochester, N. Y. 653.85 Hartford, Conn. ...... 527.29 
Denver, Colo. ......... 5700 Reading: Pal.ccsc...00% 185.55 
Toledo; O. .........0... 808.75 Wilmington, Del. ...... 310/18 
\llegheny, Pa. S50!00" Camden ING Jo :60 0 4.50 
Columbus, O. sss, HEOB00) ~“Drenton Ne Joe ciccsacs 150.00 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 386.86 Bridgeport, Conn. ..... 245.63 
pyracuse, N. Y........... 24902°> Tuynn Mass): ws.c0:0.0s 22403875 
New Haven, Conn. .... 1,100.00 Oakland, Cal. ......... 362.00 
Paterson, N. J. ....0.62. 96.42 Lawrence, Mass. ...... 130.08 
Fall River, Mass. ...... 89.32. New Bedford, Mass.... 227.00 
St. Joseph, Mo. ...... 27.00 Des Moines, Ia........ 468.20 
Omaha; Neb: ......0. 503.12 Springfield, Mass. ..... 484.61 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 3.720.04 Somerville, Mass. ..... 51.70 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 13.35 Galveston, Tex. ....... 35.00 
COMIN Nes oats Gera ytrelvns r1§:00: Pacoma, Wash: ...-s.. 731.00 
Hoboken, N. Ji. 3 ss04% 9.00 Haverhill, Mass. ...... 257.32 
Evansville, Ind. ....... 98.00 Spokane, Wash. ....... 90.15 
Manchester, N. H..... 153.00 Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 20.00 
DPOB RNS kw Asics aces 10.96 Dubuque, Ia. .......... 157.00 
a i eee 122.00 
Charleston, S.C. ...... 606.79 South Bend, Ind....... 113.30 


Savannah, Ga. ........ 65:02 Salem, Mass. ......... 61.00 


Salt Lake City, Utah... 110.00 Johnstown, Pa. ....... 23.00 
San Antonio, Tex...... sets «leis, N.Y... «.....5. 80.29 
Duluth. Minn. «....... 178.00 Davenport, Ia. ........ 46.00 
PDTIO MR AS hoes or once oe 35.00 McKeesport, Pa. ...... 8.50 
Blizabeths Ne. Jicssccsccws 20.42 Springfield, Ill. ....... 241.00 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. ...... 39.26 Chelsea, Mass. ........ 41.30 
Kansas City, Kan...... 11.00 Malden, Mass. ........ 110.15 
Harrisburg, Pa. ....... S831 Aopeka, Kan. ......... 12.50 
Portland, Me. ......... 3500 Soom City, ie........... 9.00 
Wonkers, N.Y <6 ccc0e-s 11.00 Chattanooga, Tenn. ... 20.00 
Norfolk, Va. ......0:.. 95.85 Superior, Wis. ........ 96.00 
Waterbury, Conn. ..... gt Rockford, Hl. ......... 38.00 
Holyoke, Mass. ........ 2391 Taunton, Mass. ....... 7.92 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... a eee 100.00 
Youngstown, ©. <..... AGO. “Canton Os uk sss oe ee 77.05 
Houston. Vex, s.c-ccc6: 1413 ‘Butte; Mont. <2. .:.. 360.00 
PEON OM ce. dekssickess 99.50 





MANCHESTER CLEANSING DEPARTMENT. 


THE Cleansing Department of Manchester, England, has 
issued a statement of its work during the last fiscal year, and 
makes a good showing as compared with former years, espe- 
cially when efficiency and modern cleanliness are taken into 
consideration. The department includes works for the treat- 
ment of refuse, repair shops and those for the making of 
rolling stock, stables, etc. Depots for street refuse are main- 
tained at five points within the city. There are stables for 
horses, offices and other property under the control of the 
department in various other parts of the city. To these must 
be added five houses with liberal plots of ground; sixty-six 
acres of land for refuse tip, buildings, hospital, house and 
eight cottages ; two farmsteads, one cottage, fifty-eight acres 
of land, and manure wharf; two estates aggregating 3,681 
acres of land, farmsteads, cottages, railways, rolling stock, 
workshops, railway sidings, trucks, etc. 

The total income of the department for the year was £91,- 
694. The cost of the department was £137,180, and the sum 
required for liquidation of loans was £10,654. The total ex- 
penditure by the department was £228,874. 

The scavenging section of the department includes the col- 
lection of dust from warehouses, watering the streets, cleans- 
ing courts, sweeping streets, etc. Ina comparative statement 
of the expenditure of this section in 1849 to 1900, the net 
amount for the former year was £7,714; and in 1900 it was 
£49,511. During the period the cost per thousand yards has 
gone up from Is. 24d. to 1s. 944d. The rate of laborers’ 
wages fifty years ago was 13s. 6d., against 21s. now. Under 
these circumstances the cost per pound on the rates has risen 
from 134d. in 1849 to 3 2/3d. in 1900. 

The cost of the nightsoil section has, in the same period, 
risen from £4,968 to £84,299; the number of loads collected 
has increased from 63,527 to 231,918, and the tons of rubbish 
carted, from 21,370 fiftv years ago to 86,684 in 1900. The 
increase in the rate per pound is equally progressive, it being 
i'4d. in 1849 and 6 1/3d. in 1900. Carters’ wages have ad- 
vanced in the course of the half century under notice from 
16s. 6d. a week to 27s. 

The population has at the same time advanced from 320,- 
Qg1 to 548,768, spread over a much larger area, and the rat- 
able value of the city from £986,645 in 1849 and £1,003,435 
in 1850, to £3,196,008 in 1900, 
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CIVIC FEDERATION WORK IN CHICAGO. 
By WitirAm H. Brown, SECRETARY. 


Kor three years the Civic 
lederation of Chicago has 
devoted its energies mainly 
to the task of securing 
laws and amendments for 
the betterment of municipal 
conditions that were becom- 
ing intolerable. Something has 
been accomplished—v as tly 
more remains to be done be- 
fore the city has a system 
of government (I am not now 
speaking of administration ) 





WittiamM Tl. Brown, 
Chicago. 


in any measure adapted to its 
needs. 

In previous years the lederation undertook various lines 
of work, including philanthropy and public morals. After a 
few seasons’ experience it became apparent that the philan- 
thropic work belonged to an organization devoted exclusively 
to that purpose; so the Bureau of Associated Charities was 
brought into being, and all work of that nature transferred 
to it. The political branch was in like manner given over to 
the Municipal Voters’ League. Both these off-shoots from 
the Federation are active and effective. Being more free to 
concentrate its attention on other matters, the l‘ederation 
undertook, with determination and vigor, the task of in- 
vestigating and suppressing vice. This is, perhaps, the most 
interesting period in the career of the organization. | think 
| may assert, without danger of exaggeration, that no citi- 
zens’ organization ever made a warmer crusade against vice ; 
it was tracked to its hidden lairs, battled with hand to hand, 
and—with the enforced co-operation of the police—put to 
ignominious flight. But no sooner did the crusade cease 
than did the monster return and receive his devotees in his 
accustomed haunts. The public gambling rooms were 
raided, the furniture and accessories destroyed, but others 
soon took their places. Obscene literature was confiscated 
and its circulators prosecuted, conviction and severe punish- 
ment resulting in several cases; but there has since been as 
much complaint of that form of evil as before. Dives were 
closed, and saloons were compelled to observe the midnight 
and Sunday closing ordinances—for a brief period. If the 
committee on morals had been composed of men and women 
of no other occupation ; if they had had an unlimited fund for 
the employment of detectives and other able-bodied assist- 
ants; if they had been endowed with untiring energy and an 
altruism without bounds—in other words, if thev could 
have continued in the work, vice and crime would not have 
Hourished as they have under the lax “control” of the city 
government. 

This is somewhat reminiscent, and deals principally with 
a period antedating my connection with the Federation, but 
in view of the present anti-vice agitation in New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, it is not untimely. Experience proves 
that from such periodical movements no permanent results 
ean ensue. There is only one force that can be effective in 


any other than a spasmodic way, and that is the police force: 


a power under the absolute control of the mayor, who derives 
his authority from the people. The time for virtuous citi- 
zens to make an effective campaign against vice is when they 
choose that official. That leads them back to the caucuses, 
the ward organizations and the primaries. New primary 
election laws in a number of States containing large cities 
have made it easier and safer for the timid elector to cast his 
ballot, and given a greater surety of its being fairly counted. 
Improvements by amendments are being sought. It is the 
conviction of the executive committee of the Civic Federa- 
tion that the right way to improve public evils is to strike at 
their source. Being non-political, or rather strictly non- 
partisan, the organization cannot as such take up a fight in 
favor of or against any candidate for a public office. It is im- 
possible for any civic organization to do so and also count 
as a potent factor in securing reform legislation. In Chicago 
the latter work is paramount. This city of 1,700,000 popu- 
lation has no municipal charter worthy of the name. If one 
is asked, as I was recently by a student of municipal govern- 
ment, for a copy of our charter, he must refer to four general 
laws relating mainly to township and village and other rural 
affairs, with hardly a provision adequate to the government 
of a metropolis. We are maintaining seven township gov- 
ernments within the city limits, and the management of our 
parks is divided up into three hoards, the members of two 
of which are appointed by the governor of the State. We 
hope to secure legislation this year to unify these boards and 
to get rid of the township organizations. An amendment to 
the constitution will be urged looking to the consolidation 
of city and county governments, whose respective functions 
are conflicting, wasteful and cumbersome, but this is opposed 
by the country people outside the city. Our new primary elec- 
tion law, after a year’s trial, shows some defects, and we have 
a committee that has undertaken to correct them by proper 
amendments. Such measures, and the prevention of jobs 
designed to loot the public treasury, such as the undertaking 
of ill-advised public works, or the disposal of public fran- 
chises and privileges without reasonable compensation, are 
believed by the Federation to be the most useful work in 
which it can at present engage. Without a better system 
of government extravagance and corruption cannot be 
checked, and with the continued rapid growth of the city the 
conditions must become correspondingly worse. 

I do not wish to be understood as declaring that the Civic 
lederation is working for material improvements only; the 
Citizens’ Education Commission, appointed by the Federa- 
tion, has been engaged for more than a year in discussions 
and investigations, the results of which are about to be crys- 
tallized in a general report. On this a legislative bill will 
be drafted which, if its passage can be secured, it is confi- 
dently hoped will improve the methods of teaching and the 
administration of public school affairs. 





TRAVELERS CALL IT BLESSED. 

()r all the blessings that a railroad company can confer 
upon a long-suffering public, none is greater than smokeless 
coal. The Lackawanna Railroad burns it! for which all trav- 
ers call that road blessed. No smoke! no dust. Its policy 
may well inspire the gratitude and patronage of a grateful 
and appreciative public—Outing. 
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COULD NOT OPEN ALARM BOX. 


ANOTHER forcible argument in favor of the keyless fire 
alarm boxes is afforded by a recent experience at a fire in the 
Bronx. With a house on fire, a high wind blowing and the 
nearest engine house a mile away, several excited men ran 
and whistled and yelled for half an hour through a neighbor- 
hood in a baffled search for a key to unlock the fire alarm box. 
When the man was at last found who had the key, he proved 
to be a German so dense of understanding that he slammed 
his door in the men’s faces. It was not until a policeman, 
who was off duty and asleep in his house, was awakened, 
that a key was finally obtained and an alarm turned in. By 
this time the house was practically destroyed. Before the 
firemen could get a stream of water playing on it, it had 
burned to the ground. This is only one of many similar in- 
cidents that have occurred during the past year where the 
locked fire alarm box is used. 





CHARLESTON’S TOURNAMENT. 

For the benefit of the visitors in attendance at the meeting 
of the League of American Municipalities at Charleston, 
Chief Marjenhoff arranged for a local tournament on next to 
the last day. Although it was a wet, nasty day the depart- 
ment showed up to a good advantage as it passed in parade 
to the point where the contest between the various companies 
was to take place. Chief Marjenhoff was the master of cere- 
monies, being ably assisted by Assistant Chief Berhans. 

The first test was a 600-yard run by Hook and Ladder Co. 
No. 1, W. G. Fridie, foreman; throw up a thirty foot ladder 
and have a truckman ascend and descend. This feat was ac- 
complished in one minute and fifty-seven seconds. ‘Tiller- 
man J. J. O’Brien ascended the ladder and received much 
applause for his agility. 

The steamer contests required a run of 600 yards, with the 
turning of one corner; the attachment of a suction hose to the 
hydrant ; the laying of 100 feet of hose and play a stream ot 
water 100 feet. Seven companies entered the field, and the 
result was as follows: 

M. Droze, foreman, I min. 57 1/5 sec. 
foreman, 2 min. 5% sec. 

2 min. 6 sec. 
2 min. 

2 min. 


engine No. 7, I. 
Ss 43 
Engine No. 4, A. J. Jager, 
dS é m S 
Engine No. 6, A. Axson, foreman, 
dD , 
Engine No. 1, H. D. Rambke, foreman, 
[engine No. 2, E. J. Laccassague, foreman, 
S é > 
sec, 
Engine No. 5, W. F. 


sec. 


iy sec. 
121/10 
McGinniss, foreman, 2 min. 12 3/5 

Engine No. 3, M. Morris, foreman, ruled out. 

Foreman Morris made the best run of all up to the hy- 
drant, but the crowd hindered in the stopping of the horses 
and making the connection. If there had been no hitch at 
this point he would not only have won this contest, but the 
championship of the United States. The judges offered to 
give him another trial, but he gracefully declined. 

Companies No. 7 and 4 carried off the prizes, which con- 


sisted of gold aed silver goblets and a two-year and one- 


year subscription to the MunicrpaL JouRNAL AND ENGI- 
NEER, respectively, which were presented to the winners by 
Alderman Frost. 

Assistant Chief Berhans, Col. John P. O’Neill and the 
editor of the MunicipaL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER acted as 
time judges; Alderman A. J. Riley as starting judge. 





FIRE STATISTICS. 


THE fire losses of the year 1900 exceeded all previous rec- 
ords by many millions. Just what the total will foot up to 
for the whole country has not yet been fully determined. 
The following statistics show the relative number of men, 
number of fires and losses in the twenty-five largest cities 
and in twenty-five of the smaller cities: 


TABLE I. 


No. of No. No. 
men. alarms. fires. Total loss. 
NeWsOrk ON. Vicacccs% 2,404 8,940 8,053 $11,277,311.00 
Giieago: Mek ict ce accor 1,100 7,811 6,031 4,534,005.00 
Preuadephia, Pa......... 764 2,045 2,760 3,818,092.00 
St. Lows, Mo. ... 204000 500 2,020 1,917 1,682,333.00 
OStOn, IMIASS 6. de eicicass 730 2,443 2,130 1,630,149.00 
Baltimore, Md.....:..... 300 1,309 1,274 446,041.03 
Cleveland, (Oy cic siesnie a 401 1,537 ra fe 855,715.34 
mBtittalo, GN, Woo cs cecess > 430 916 888 616,663.82 
San Francisco, Cal...... 149 828 804 1,419,219.23 
Cisicinnatt, | Os v6.o000.o010c 340 1,014 999 985,860.43 
ACES DURA MEA arereicie's fare srove 375 1,031 1,019 457,310.08 
New Orleans, La........ 290 547 493 564,002.00 
Ca. 392 948 846 22,819.00 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 336 1,326 1,106 417,580.44 
Washington, D.C. .....0. 207 658 544 466,590.00 
Wewanle NS dicccsvansrois' ss 206 G77 679 347,491.60 
Jersey (Gity; (Ne Vcskcans:: 183 585 585 220,819.00 
ISOUISVINE, ARV cee ca oss IQI 769 711 316,950.83 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 286 1,035 QgI 604.431.90 
Providence, Fe Ds ic.o.64:0:e 248 827 aie 333,595.26 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 154 957 - 851 233,877.63 
Kansas) City, Mios...20..4 184 1,191 1,165 1,368, 194.16 
St, Wat Maat. oss esse. 202 694 682 22,484.72 
mochester. (Ne VY occecs oes 200 389 (3 5 ne ore eee 


COlON acon. 116 488 
TABLE II. 


alarms. No. fires. 


Denver, AI2 185,376.00 


No. men. No. 


Spokane, Wash. ...5.....+. 63 187 117 47,807.21 
Perre Haute, Ind)... 6056. 51 121 121 120,765.00 
Dub Ggite: | Wain. 5.is.00les0 deans 36 95 95 50,000.00 
Ounce. We. coca seers 2 128 92 16,000.00 
South Bend: Ind... 6.0... 35 162 153 65,000.00 
Mets. MASS. sxcccccneco se crate 18 132 121 73,403.82 
Johnstown, Pas... ...es<6> 14 49 26 39,782.00 
Blsapma. ONG OY. Jaca aces os 40 163 158 38,900.54 
PMNENtOWIs As csi ceases Bo 69 49 77,978.72 
WAVeNPOn, Vdc cnieaseie. GO 152 143 24,958.00 
NEGISeeSpOrt, [Ra..c. s 00.6 ex 20 203 go 11,144.00 
Springthield:. Wl .i.c.icccs ccs 3 2 126 121 41,221.00 
GivelS@ay. ad SSicnc-ce ns wiaesee ss 19 I5I 149 31,758.17 
Malden. (Masss cscs dans 20 152 138 45,660.00 
MODE AT ISAM ocere se stoves: ,0107s 31 148 140 24,964.82 
LOUK: OILY Bla eg cree cue scarey 27 174 125 65,274.95 
Kosvalle, (entysic.<c. 6.00605: 20 121 107 91,970.87 
Chattanooga, Lenn.......... 39 200 197 84,292.00 
Supemor: Wass vier nos 43 133 II5 50,384.43 
BOCK ROLG SMU cese2e auste «rai ece 27 160 160 8,165.44 
Vasinton, (MASS 5 ..000e0«0.-c 15 115 113 21,183.32 
WOW CE SAU, cece aceteessSciemavcerece 28 85 79 8,089.79 
CATT) (gs © Ree ete eee ee 36 114 OGy  #§ cyanaus: ‘ 
BUGtes AHO. aia" s 6 larela soto 25 152 I5I 44,087.00 
Aa, Te Zikciscacxcncacs 2 85 79 $42,532.53 





The total assessed valuation of real and personal prop- 
erty of New York City is $3,478,352,029. 

The New Orleans fire commissioners have begun man- 
damus proceedings to compel the council to increase the 
appropriation for the department to $290,000, holding that 
the department is operating under a State ordinance and 
that the city has no right to reduce the appropriation. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 


Chief Croker, of the New York department, announces 
that the fire loss in the city had been less for 1900 than for 
1899. 

Chief Quigley, of Syracuse, N. Y., who has been under the 
fiery trail of fierce public criticism for some weeks past, has 
been acquitted by the fire commissioners. 

Superintendent Mead, of the Pittsburg Bureau of Elec- 
tricity, had the misfortune to fracture his leg in December. 
At last accounts he was improving as rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The fire patrol service of New Orleans will not be aban- 
doned, as a canvass of the companies by President Sefton 
and members of the executive board has secured the funds 
necessary to continue the work. 

The high potential current is still a fruitful cause of fires. 
Since July 10, 1900, fires involving aggregate losses of $5109,- 
700 have been reported to the Electrical Bureau of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. What the grand total is 
can only be a matter of conjecture. 

“The first double metallic circuit wire police signal sys- 
tem to be installed in this country,” said Superintendent F. 
W. Mason, of the Brooklyn police telegraph, the other day, 
“was recently completed in the city of Charleston, S. C. 
City Electrician Simons is in charge.” 

Inventor John Walsh, after a service of thirty-five years 
in the New York fire department, has retired. He invented 
the “trip,” which releases the horses when the alarm ts re- 
ceived; also the “slip-joint,” which disconnects the fire en- 
gine from the heating apparatus in the quarters upon receipt 
of the signal. He also introduced the first stop lock, which 
has saved the city many thousands of dollars. Thomas hk. 
Langford has been appointed his successor. 

Owing to the accident by which Superintendent Morris 
W. Mead, of the Pittsburg Bureau of Electricity, broke his 
leg, the meeting of the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Municipal Electricians, which had been 
called to meet at Niagara Falls on December 19, was post 
poned. Ina recent letter to the MuNicrpAL JOURNAL AND 
ISNGINEER Mr. Mead expressed the hope that he would be 
able to meet with the committee the latter part of this month. 
Superintendent Donahue, of the department of Niagara 
Ialls, is to be the host of the next gathering, and he is laying 
plans for a great time. 

The Charleston fire department had the smallest fire loss 
in 1900 that it has known in its entire history. The lowest 
mark reached up to last year was in 1897, when there was a 
total loss sustained of $21,260; but the total for 1900 did not 
reach $17,000. Anyone who has taken a ride around the 
city and looked upon the block after block of wooden houses, 
all closely built together and many of them occupied by the 
none too thrifty and careful negro, will be filled with won- 
dering surprise that the Chief is able to accomplish so satis- 
factory a result. Several of the citizens of Charleston told 
the editor of the MunrcrpaL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER, when 
he expressed surprise at the small fire loss, that it was due 
to the able management of Chief Marjenhoff, while the 
Chief modestly said it was due to the efficient aid of Chief 
Berhans and his men. 


THE FIRE RECORD FOR goo. 


Tue total amount of property destroyed in the United 
States by fire during the last year of the old century beat 
the record of all its predecessors for magnitude, with one 
or two exceptions, when disaster has literally wiped out 
some large city. The loss amounted to $158,065,903, an 
increase of $7,528,538 over 1899. The fires of 1900, in 
which the loss was $100,000 or more, reach a total of $80,- 
139,000, and those in which the loss was under that figure 
aggregate $77,926,903. The rapid increase in fire losses 
in the last five years is not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 
In 1896 the total was $111,856,067; in 1897, $120,001,737; 
itt 1898, $133,139,467 ; in 1899, $150,537,365 ; in 1900, $158,- 
005,903. At the present rate the people of the United States 
are bearing a burden of fire losses that amounts every ten 
years to more than the whole national debt. That amount of 
value goes up in smoke as completely as if so many millions 
in gold were thrown into the sea. The loss is distributed 
over the whole nation by the method of insurance, but it is 
none the less a loss. The insurance companies have at least 
partly fortified themselves against the new increase by the 
adoption of higher rates. This tremendous burden ulti- 
mately falls upon the property owners and tenants. It 
would seem as if the time had come when more effective 
precautionary measures against fires should be seriously 


considered. 





TENEMENT-HOUSE FIRES. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE fires in Greater New York is the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive special report issued by the New York 
‘Tenement-lfouse Commission. The report was prepared by 
ex-Chief [lugh Bonner, of the New York Fire Department, 
and Mr. Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the commission. It 
covers a period of two and a half years, from January 1 
i898, to June 30, 1900. The report shows that during the 
past twelve months forty-one persons have been burned to 
death in tenement house fires in this city, and thirty-four 
have been more or less seriously injured, the number of 
deaths caused in this way in this one year being one-fourth 
of all the deaths occasioned by such causes in eleven years. 

According to the report, 47 per cent. of all the fires in the 
city occur in tenement-houses, although these buildings are 
only 37 per cent. of all the buildings in the city. That they 
might ascertain how tenement-houses should be constructed, 
so as to lessen the danger of fires, the compilers of the report 
examined over 60,000 records of the Fire Department, cov- 
ering a period of two and one-half years, and upon this 
basis prepared a table dealing with 7,943 fires which occurred 
in tenement-houses during that period, showing the origin, 
extent, and course of each fire. These statistics show that of 
the 7,943 tenement-house fires, 7,614 were confined to the 
point of starting, while 329 extended through the building ; 
that is, 4 per cent. of these fires were serious in their conse- 
quences. Of the 329 fires which extended throughout the 
building, seventy-six, or 26 per cent., spread by means of the 
light shaft; twenty-nine, or 10 per cent., through the dumb- 
waiter and elevator shaft; fifty-nine, or 20 per cent., through 
halls and stairs ; fourteen, or 5 per cent., through light shafts 
combined with the halls and stairs; seventy, or 24 per cent., 
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through the flooring and partitions; fourteen, or 5 per cent., 
through spaces around the pipes; sixteen, or 5 per cent., 
through windows outside the building, and eighteen, or 6 per 
cent., in various other ways. Approximately, one-fourth of 
all the fires went through the light shafts, one-fifth through 
the halls and stairs, while another one-fourth spread by means 
This shows that the small, 
narrow light shaft, serving as a flue, is a source of the great- 
est danger in buildings of this kind, and from the point of 
view of security in case of fire, as well as from the sanitary 
point of view, the construction of such shafts in future tene- 
ment-houses should be absolutely prohibited. Another table 
of the report, dealing with the origin of such fires, shows that 
in the first six months of 1900, 809, or 52 per cent. of the 
1,619 tenement-house fires which occurred in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, originated in the rooms of the 
tenants; that 405, or 26 per cent., originated in cellars; that 
only 153, or 10 per cent., originated in stores on the first floor 
of the building, and that but fifty-four, or 3 per cent., origi- 
nated in the hallways. The report is closed with the follow- 


of the partitions and flooring. 


ing recommendation : 

“We helieve that no tenement-house should be erected in 
the future unless fire-proof throughout. We appreciate, 
however, that such a method of construction would increase 
the cost of such buildings, and that there are other evils in 
our tenement-houses to be remedied, more serious even than 
the danger from fire. Ifa choice must be made, it seems to 
us preferable that a few people should be burned to death 
each year than that thousands should be killed slowly by 
tuberculosis and other diseases caused by lack of proper 
light and air.” 





SOME INTERESTING CIVIC STATISTICS. 

New York is the oldest: incorporated city among the 
twenty-five largest cities in the United States. Chicago has 
reached the 1,698,575 population mark in sixty-four years. 
while New York has been 287 years in securing 3,437,202. 
The cities in the following table have been arranged in the 
order of the date of their first incorporation as cities. A 
glance through the list will show some interesting compari- 
sons and contrasts: 


Year of first Census of Area in \rea in 

incorporation. 1900 acres. sq. m1. 
New York, N. Y.. 1614 3,437,202 197,192.00 308 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 1701 1,293,697 84,933.12 132 
Washington, D. C.... 1791 278,718 44,320.00 60 
Baltimore. \Md..... 1797 508,957 24,171.52 37 
New Orleans. La.... 1805 287,104 125,600.00 106 
Pittshure, Pa....... 1816 321,616 19,418.17 30 
Cincinnati, O 1810 325,902 20,860.00 32 
St. Louis, Mo.... 1822 575,238 30,276.80 61 
Boston, Mass.. 1822 560,892 60,661.00 gl 
Detroit, Mich. . 1824 285.704 18,560.00 20 
Louisville, Ky 1828 204.731 12,800.00 20 
Buffalo, N. Y 1832 352,219 25,343.57 39 
Providence, R. I..... 1832 175,507 11,705.60 18 
Rochester, N. Y..... eee Sa 162,435 11,635.00 18 
Cleveland. ©. ......0..00%5.9 91836 381,768 21,190.00 33 
Newark, N. Joss scoass 1830 246,070 11,840.00 18 
CRicago, Ill............... 1837 1,698,575 122,240.00 ‘191 
Jersey. City, N. Picci aca. 1838 206,433 8.320.00 10 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 1846 285.315 13,624.82 21 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 1847 169,164 17,792.00 27 
San Francisco, Cal......... 1850 342.782 27,000.00 42 
Kansas City. Mo. 1853 163.752 16,640.00 26 
St. Paul, Minn 1854 103,632 35,483.30 55 
Denvel, Col..... 1861 133,859 31,485.00 40 
Minneapolis. Minn 1867 202,718 34,105.60 53 
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PURE WATER FOR WASHINGTON. 

Jusr at present the nation’s capital is deeply concerned in 
obtaining a pure water supply from the muddy Potomac. 
The question under discussion is what system of filtration 
or method of water purification it shall employ. By the in- 
vitation of the Senate committee on the District of Columbia, 
Mr. George W. Fuller, who is engineering the construction 
of filtration plants at Louisville, Ky., and Paterson, N. J., 
has been called in to assist in solving the problem. 

Mr. Fuller has gone over the work up to date, which in- 
cludes the receiving reservoir already completed, and has 
found that certain information is lacking. It has, therefore, 
heen deemed expedient to bring into the consultation other 
experts, and Mr. Rudolf Herring, of New York City, will 
he engaged to investigate and report upon one phase of the 
subject. Health Officer William C. Woodward, of Wash- 
ington, has rendered invaluable service in connection with the 
solution of the problem thus far, and, as the guardian of 
the public health, will see that the method best adapted to 
existing conditions is adopted. 

















OPERATION OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 

The problem of filtration in the District of Columbia in- 
volves two important questions, one being to get a filter that 
will remove the turbiditv from the water at all times, and 
the other to get a system that will in the largest degree pos- 
sible remove from the water forms of disease germs. In 
the north, where the water accessible to large cities is clear, 
the only object to be attained is to remove disease germs, and 
there what is known as the slow sand filter has been gen- 
But it is claimed that in 
the case of water of great turbidity the slow sand filter can- 


erally adopted with great success. 


not be relied on at all times to produce a perfectly clear water, 
and that some coagulant, such as alum, is necessary in order 
to induce rapid precipitation. 

Here comes in the argument in favor of the mechanical 
filter, which also is a sand filter, but through which the water 
passes very rapidly, and in which a erystalline water is ob- 
tained by the use of alum as a coagulant. 

But advocates of the slow sand filter claim that while a 
clear water is secured by this means, typhoid germs are not 
greatly reduced, and that where this system has been adopted 
a very slight decrease of tvphoid fever has followed, whereas 
that disease has been almost entirely eliminated where the 
slow sand filter has been put in. Clear water is in itself 
largely in the nature of a luxury, but the elimination or re- 
duction of typhoid affects the health. 

Last vear there were 220 deaths from typhoid fever in 
the District of Columbia, which occurred in about 2,200 


cases. It is regarded possible by physicians to prevent two- 


thirds of these cases and deaths by proper filtration of the 
The Medical Society of the District of Columbia 
and the committee on public health of the Board of Trade 


Water. 
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have both advocated the slow sand filter as the only means for 
effectually reducing typhoid fever cases; and they base their 
claim on voluminous statistics which they have gathered 
from cities in this country and abroad, where the two kinds 
of filters have been introduced. 

FAVORS THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM. 

Colonel Miller, in charge of the Washington aqueduct, in 
his report to Congress, advocated the introduction here of 
the mechanical filter, claiming that it was the only effective 
means for making Potomac water clear at all times, and that 
it had proved as effective as the slow sand filter in elimirst- 
ing disease germs. He, too, based his statement as to the 
elimination of disease germs on statistics concerning the ex- 
perience of other cities. 

The subject of water filtration has received very exhaustive 
and widespread attention in this country during the past 
couple of years, so that the District of Columbia will have 
the benefits of many examinations on this subject. 

After a full investigation the city of St. Louis has lately 
adopted the mechanical system of filtration, and many advo- 
cates of that system declare that no other system will prove 
satisfactory for cities supplied with turbid water, such as is 
found in many western cities and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Colonel Miller has claimed that there would be severe 
criticism if a filtration plant were put in here at the expense 
of several millions of dollars if it did not make the water 
clear. It is also claimed that the popularity of the mechani- 
cal filter has been growing during the last few years, as 
shown by the increased number of such filters being intro- 
duced in large cities. 


MAYOR PERRY FAVORS METER SYSTEM. 

‘THE water meter is slowly winning its way into the hearts 
of the people. It will require several decades of teaching to 
bring the general public around to the point of universal ac- 
ceptation of this economic method of supplying water to the 
consumer. Mayor George Rk. Perry, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., read a valuable paper upon the subject of ‘Public 
Water Supplies” before the recent convention of the League 
of American Municipalities, at Charleston, S. C., when he 
took occasion to refer to his experience in the use of the 
water meter. He said: 

“[ will say that from my experience I favor placing a meter on 
every service. | believe it is the most economical system, not only 
for the individual, but for the city as well. Then the city assumes 
no risk and attempts no control over the plumbing. It is optional 
with the customer to make repairs or allow his pipes to leak. But 
you will soon find that the owner will be his own inspector and it 
will not be long until he repairs leaky and wasteful closets. He will 
find that it pays him to do so. The only objection that I have ever 
heard argued in connection with the universal use of meters has 
been the one that poor or penurious people would use too little 
water for sanitary purposes. That this objection is largely one of 
imagination will occur to anyone who stops to consider that the 
average rate for water in twenty-seven of the principal cities of 
the United States is a trifle less than four barrels for one cent. 
In some places double this quantity is supplied for the same price. 
This being the case it is hardly possible that anyone would suffer 
for a supply, everybody paying a fixed rate per year, payable quarter- 
ly, whether they used much or little water. This would pay for the 
use of the meter and would of itself secure the use of sufficient water 
for flushing drains and to prevent unsanitary conditions. 


“In this connection the record of the water-works at Flint, Mich., 
becomes worthy of consideration. The plant is operated under 
private ownership. In 1893 it had 700 services and was pumping an 
average of 1,409,000 gallons a day, or 200,014 gallons per tap. The 
fuel bill at that time was $4.69 per tap. Four years later the plant 
had 992 services, 886 being metered. The daily pumping was 689,- 
000 gallons, the fuel bill had dropped to $2.25 per tap and the water 
pumped had fallen off nearly one-half. The repair account was re- 
duced in like proportion.” 





WATER DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 

London has the poorest water service of any of the large 
cities of the world. 

Indianapolis, Ind., is anxious to buy out the private com- 
pany which is now supplying the city with water. 

The city of Boston has plans under way which call for the 
construction of the largest reservoir in the world. 

New York City has the most expensive waterworks plant 
in the country. It has cost, up to date, $115,526,748. 

The Water Works Company, of Beloit, Wis., has proposed 
to the City Council that it purchase the plant. The price 
asked is $275,500. 

The MunicipaL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER is ready to fur- 
nish any of its readers with information upon any municipal 
question, as well as that relating to waterworks. 

The Board of Estimate of New York has decided to pur- 
chase, by condemnation proceedings, the Flatbush Water 
Company of Brooklyn. ‘The plant is said to be worth $100,- 
OOO. 

The City Council of Montpelier, Ind., has purchased 
waterworks which were formerly operated by a private cor- 
poration, for $40,000. Bonds to that amount will be issued 
to raise the money. 

The oldest waterworks system in the country is that of 
South Bethlehem, Pa. The original mains laid were made 
out of cedar logs, some of which have been recently taken 
up in a good state of preservation. 

It appears from certain transactions among the friends of 
the Ramapo job, of notorious fame, that the scheme has 
finally been abandoned. It is reported, however, that its for- 
mer opponents will reizx no efforts until it is placed beyond 
the bounds of legal possibility of obtaining the privileges 
which it coveted. 

This is a good time of the year for all waterworks super- 
intendents to place the MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND I-NGINEER 
on the mailing list, so that it will receive all reports promptly. 
Do not wait for the printed report, but send the typewritten 
copy of the general summary when first rendered to the 
water commissioners or to the council. 

—Philadelphia has the largest city hall in the world. 

—Tacoma, Wash., has the largest per capita net debt in 
the country—$115.74. 

—Cincinnati is the only municipality in the United States 
that owns and operates a railway system. It is valued at 
$33,500,000. 

—The total municipal assets of New York, including all 
public buildings, institutions, apparatus. etc., amount to 
about $900,000,000. 

—Chicago has the only municipal pawn shop in the coun- 
try. Paris and other European cities have had them in oper- 
ation for many years. 
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CHICAGO'S CITIZENS GREAT BATHERS. 

THE city of Chicago already has three public bath houses, 
and will add one to that number within a month. Those al- 
ready in use were liberally patronized last year. More than 
400,000 men, women and children availed themselves of the 
opportunity to get a free bath. In 1899 the number of free 
baths given was 303,640, showing an increase of more than 
100,000. While New York, Philadelphia, Boston and other 
cities charge a nominal price for baths, Chicago, like Buffalo, 
gives them free, and throws in a piece of soap and a towel. 

The record of the three houses in use in 1900 is as follows: 


Bath Men Women Boys Girls Total 
Cc. H. Harrison.........72,3905 28,344 85,015 33,286 219,040 
NM; 3. Madden:........... 58,287 9,323 49,720 20,600 139,936 
SCR nee et on ener 19,011 2,971 24,656 16,262 63,500 


In 1899 only two of these institutions were in operation, 
and the record was: Carter H. Harrison bath, 190,672; Mar- 
tin B. Madden bath, 112,958. Bath No. 3 was opened in 
May, 1900, in the Twenty-ninth ward, near the Chicago Uni- 
versity Settlement, and has exceeded the hopes of those who 


planned it. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 

Clarksville, Tenn., aspires to have a city hospital. 

Chicago will probably install two free public baths during 
1YOL. 

The new City Hospital of Augusta, Me., has been opened 
to the public. 

The city of Buffalo has just opened for public use a sec- 
ond free bath-house. 

The city of Northampton, Mass., contemplates the erec- 
tion of a new city hospital. 

The Board of Health of Wellston, O., is soon to establish 
a hospital for contagious diseases. 

The trustees of the Springfield, O., hospital are contem 
plating an addition to the present building. 

The annual report of the City Hospital of Akron, O., 
shows 310 patients admitted, 160 operations performed. The 
receipts amounted to $14,148.73; expenditures, $14,146.91. 

Little Rock, Ark., has earned a place upon the honor roll 
by passing an ordinance prohibiting expectoration upon the 
sidewalk, the floors of public conveyances and the platforms 
of railway stations. 

The Hospital for Sick Children of Toronto, Ont., has lately 


closed its twenty-fifth year. It treated 5,776 children last 
vear, an increase of 831 over 1899. Miss Brent, the super- 


intendent, reports that during its life more than 40,000 chil- 


dren have been treated. 

The Health Department of Philadelphia is making a cru- 
sade against the pigs. Some people maintain their right to 
saise pigs within the city limits, while others have entered 
a complaint against the practice. At last reports it appeared 
that the pigs would have to go. 


CHANGES IN JERSEY CITY POLICE. 

Tue police commissioners of Jersey City, at their last 
meeting, promoted thirty of the force. This was the out- 
come of a scheme of the police officials of that city, adopted 
about a year ago for the purpose of increasing the patrol 
force without adding to the appropriation of the salary ac- 
count. 

For many years Jersey City had what was called “chance- 
men,” who filled temporary vacancies of patrolmen absent 
on sick-leave or otherwise, and who were paid at the rate of 
$1,000 per vear for actual time served. [rom this list of 
chancemen, however, the patrolmen who were added to the 
force, from time to time, were chosen, so they were really 
en probation. 

The new regulation divides these men into three classes, 
and they are paid, respectively, $70, $65 and $60 per month 
and placed on regular duty as patrolmen, with the under- 
standing that if they prove efficient and capable, they will 
he promoted a grade each year, until they become full- 
i'edged patrolmen at the end of the third year. 

Chief Murphy believes that the efficiency of his force has 
been much improved by the working of this new regulation, 
“is it gives the young men an incentive to perfect themselves 
in their business in order that they gain promotion. The 
plan has met with such hearty approval that the appropria- 
ticn for the maintenance of the department has heen in- 
creased, which cannot fail to enhance the value of the force 


tc the city. 





POLICE ITEMS. 

Denver, Colo., is to have its numbers increased by thirty 
patrolmen. 

Albert Huddleston, for nine years the chief of police of 
Fulton, Ky., has resigned. His successor will be elected 
this month. 

The police records of Winnipeg, Manitoba, show that just 
',800 arrests were made in 1900. The record for the pre- 
ceding four years is as follows: 1899, 1,205; 1898, 1,089; 
1897, 1,138; 1896, 1,052. 

Chief of Police Elton, of Los Angeles, reports 3,961 ar- 
tests during the past year, with convictions secured to the 
number of 3,168. Lost and stolen property was recovered 
to the value of $22,463.50, which is an increase of $4,000 
over the record of 1899. He wants two new stations estab- 
lished during the year. 

Dr. John D. McGill, one of the new police commission- 
crs of the Jersey City force, is a terror to the delinquent and 
inefficient policeman. He is even more severe in his en- 
deavor to enforce the rule against policemen frequenting 
saloons, except in the line of duty. At the same time he is 
said to be kind and considerate to the officer who is faithful. 
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“KILFYRE” AT AUTOMOBILE SHOW, 


THE most potent enemy of fire is what is called “Kilfyre.” 
It is a dry powder, put up in tubes of convenient size and 
shape for immediate use. No matter how good a thing a 
fire extinguisher may be, if it is not in convenient form for 
instant use in a trying emergency, it is of no particular value. 
One of the excellent points of “Kilfyre” is its complete adap- 
tation to the purpose for which it was made—it is not only 
effective when applied, but it is also simple enough in its 
application for the use of a child. The powder does not de- 
teriorate with age or in any climate. 

All these points were thoroughly brought out by Mr. 
Harry J. Doyle, superintendent of agencies, at the Automo- 
bile and Sportsman’s Exhibition, held at Washington last 
month. Tubes of “Kilfyre’ were hung about the exhibition 
building by order of the authorities of Washington, and dur- 
ing the floral parade each automobile was supplied with a 
tube, as some of the carriages were decorated with light, 
It would be a prudent and wise thing 





inflammable material. 
to fit every automobile with a tube at all times. 

“Kilfyre” is used in many leading fire departments 
throughout the country, and Chief Baxter, of Philadelphia, 
speaks in the highest terms of its use in incipient fires. He 
claims that it saves thousands of dollars every year in his 
department. Besides it is used by many large concerns in the 
United States, including the Standard Oil Company, West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph companies, and in large 
quantities by the Federal Government. 

It is manufactured and sold by the Monarch Fire Appli- 
ance Company, 27 William street, New York City. 





A REFORM IN WATER WASTES. 

IN very many cities a gradual increase in the consumption 
of water goes hand-in-hand with a diminution of the supply. 
The one legitimate reason for the former is, of course, the 
natural growth of population, and the reason for the latter is 
frequently traceable to the denudation of wooded districts. 
Presently a water famine threatens, and one of the two 
things must be done, and done quickly ; either get more water, 
or use less. In unmetered cities, depending on a gravity sup- 
ply, it is usually hard to prove that water is wasted, even in 
the most flagrant cases, since the total amount furnished is 
generally entirely unknown. 

The Venturi meter was designed to measure the flow in 
mains of six inches and over, and in the past eight years has 
been adopted by about sixty cities, many of which are using 
from eight to twelve, ranging in size from six to sixty inches 
diameter. They are mostly used for gravity supplies, but 
many are placed in force-mains to check the performance 
of pumps and determine their “slip,” which, by the way, is 
usually larger than suspected. 
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The experience of one of the smaller cities of Massachu- 
setts, with a gravity supply, is interesting, and shows how a 
realization of water-waste is the first step toward a reform. 
In 1897 the water authorities were convinced one-half the 
water delivered was wasted, and, in order to prove their 
convictions, installed a Venturi meter, which at once showed 
that the per capita per diem consumption was about 100 
gallons, and that a gradual increase was going on. In other 
words, the consumption if plotted on a curve would resemble 
line A B C, Figure 1. They knew that similarly situated 
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cities were using only about half as much, or as per line 
D E FP, the slant of the two lines being caused by the natu- 
ral and healthy growth of population. Vigorous steps were 
at once taken to bring about an economy ; several large leaks 
in the mains were repaired, service pipes and plumbing were 
inspected, domestic meters introduced, and a more equitable 
schedule of charges was adopted. About a year was re- 
quired to accomplish the desired result, but it was accom- 
plished, and the consumption dropped along the line B E, 
and since that time has followed the line E F. The actual 
curve of consumption, as shown by daily readings from the 
Venturi meter, is given in Figure 2, and is hardly as smooth 
as that in Figure 1, because of local ups and downs, due to 
droughts, rains, fires, etc., but when allowance is made for 
these, it will be seen that the two curves are almost identical. 

It should be remembered that the Venturi meter bears not 
the slightest resemblance to the small mechanical meters 
with which we are all familiar, but rather looks like a pair of 
ordinary reducers joined at their small ends. This is the 
only part underground, and it contains no moving parts 
whatever. The readings depend upon certain pressures 
transmitted from this meter tube to the register placed above 
ground at any convenient point within 500 feet of the tube. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY VOTING. 

THE manner and method of obtaining an expression of the 
will of the people have passed through a gradual evolution. 
In the beginning the people expressed themselves in the sim- 
plest possible manner-—viva voce. Various means were af- 
terward employed,some simple and others complex, all being 
surrounded with conditions which were more or less of a re- 
strictive character. No manner of obtaining an accurate and 
popular expression of the people and no method of recording 
such an expression has been so satisfactory as that of the vot- 
ing machine. 

The mechanical method of recording the vote, and at the 
same time preventing fraud, is the logical outgrowth of the 





VOTING BY MACHINE. 


various systems which the world has tried and discarded. 
Many machines have been invented and placed on the market 
for use in elections, but nearly all have failed. 

In describing the machine which meets all requirements of 
mechanical voting, whether one will or no, one is obliged to 
describe, among others, the Bardwell \otometer. -\s a ma- 
chine it is simply a combination of units and relatively the 
ultimate of simplicity. It stands rough usage without 
breaking down; it records with perfect accuracy the vote; 
it leaves nothing to the honesty of an individual, for on tt 
no voter can vote but for one set of candidates; it meets 
every requirement of constitutional law. There is not an 
election law in the United States under which it cannot be 
used and fulfil every exaction; it votes straight, or split, or 
independent, and cannot be beaten by any dishonest voter. 


Thus equipped, the Bardwell Votometer enters the field of 


competition. It not only invites, but demands the close and 
critical scrutiny of competition. Wherever it goes, what- 
ever the circumstances may be, it asks only for an honest 
judgment, and it stands ready to meet the critical inspection 
of the most expert mechanics and of the most astute and 
highest-minded politicians. If fault can be found with it, 
that fault yet remains to be disclosed. 





PARAGON FIRE HOSE AT PARIS. 

Tuer Eureka Fire Hose Company, 13 Barclay street, New 
York City, has just received from Chief Hale, of Kansas 
City, the following data regarding the test of 500 feet of 
2¥%-inch Paragon fire hose, with couplings, complete, which 
he took with him to the Paris Exposition and used at the 
International l-iremen’s Convention, held August 7 to 19. 
The conditions imposed were severe and the results are the 
more interesting accordingly. 

At a water pressure of 240 pounds to the square inch 
(which was the average pressure carried on the steamer 
used), and using a 1'4-inch nozzle, a horizontal stream was 
thrown a distance of 310 feet through 250 feet of 2'%-inch 
V’aragon fire hose; using two t-inch nozzles a stream was 
thrown a distance of 208 feet, the two performances winning 
the world’s championship for the Kansas City team. Para- 
gon fire hose weighs about fifty pounds per length of fifty 
feet, and is seamless, circular, solid-woven, two-ply cotton 
fabric, rubber-lined hose. 

Kach ply is a perfect hose in itself, having its individual 
series of warp threads and its own filling threads, so that 
one of the plies may be entirely worn away and the second 
yet remain an uniniured and serviceable hose. The plies 
are woven simultaneously, thereby insuring perfect uni- 
formity, and are jacketed into one solid homogeneous fabric 
by means of binder warps which bind the two fabrics into 
one. 

The advantages of distinct plies, each one of which is a 
serviceable hose, is obvious. 

Paragon hose is treated with the best antiseptic compound 
that expert chemists, who have given the matter of hose 
preservation careful attention during twenty-five years, have 
been able to devise, and the Eureka Fire Hose Company has 
10,000 square feet of factory floor space, equipped with ex- 
pensive appliances and operated by a considerable, force of 
careful and experienced men, devoted to its mildew-proofing 
operations alone—an important feature in cotton hose manu- 
facturing that is almost, if not entirely, neglected by many 
hose manufacturers. 

Many thousand feet of Paragon hose have been supplied 
to the United States navy, every section of which passed the 
severe test of the Navy Department, and was accepted. 





The “Quick as Wink” hose coupling having been found 
to be a time saver in shops where compressed air is used, is 
now coming into general use on hose for pneumatic tools and 
machines. Messrs. Frick & Lindsay, of Pittsburg, Pa., who 
deal largely in pneumatic hose, have contracted with the 
W. J. Clark Company for a continued supply of the “Quick 
as Wink” couplings for such purpose. 


























GARBAGE CARTS IN MANILA. 


THE United States Sanitary Co., of Washington, D. C., 
makers of odorless carts and wagons for garbage and offen- 
sive material, report good business and lots of it. They have 
just built a new and very commodious shop with all modern 
conveniences, are now equipping it with machinery, and will 
move from the old location as soon as the present rush of 
work is over. They are now at work on an order for thirty- 
five carts for shipment to Manila, P. I., which will make 
sixty in all so far for that point. To get these out in time 
they have had to work day, night, and Sundays. Recent 
shipments have also been made to Steelton, Pa.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Savannah, Ga.; Joliet, Ill, and other points. They 
have recently equipped the District of Columbia with a full 
set of wagons for street refuse, and the City Ash Man for the 
District of Columbia with wagons for his work. There were 
some forty or more of these, three and four yard capacity. 





WAGONS PAY FOR THEMSELVES. 

lor some years Superintendent of Streets Brown, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has been running sixteen one-horse carts, 
holding a little more than a yard and a half each, in connec- 
tion with his ash-collecting service. He felt that larger 
wagons should be used for this purpose, and, accordingly 
purchased nine large two-horse dump wagons of the Shad- 
holt Manufacturing Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., each with 
a capacity of nearly six yards, to take the place of the old 
They cost the department $3,213. When figuring out 
the actual expense involved in operating each style of wagon 


ones. 


at the end of the first year, according to the annual report of 
Mr. Brown, he found that the large wagons had saved the 
department something over $5,000. In other words, during 
the first year’s use the wagons had more than paid for them- 
selves. A better recommendation for any tool of the public 
service could not be found. 

As to the advantages of the larger wagons Mr. Brown 
says, in his report: “As the number of trips to the dumps is 
greatly decreased on account of the increased capacity of 
these new carts, the same amount of ashes, ete., can be col- 
lected and disposed of much more economically than under 
the old system.” 


TRADE NOTES. 

—The Nitro Powder Company, of Kingston, N. Y., has 
just received the contract from Winston, Locher & Co., of 
Clinton, Mass., for their entire supply of dynamite, about 
1£0,000 pounds, to be used on their big contract for the con- 
struction of the Massachusetts dam, at Clinton, Mass. 

—Walter R. Gravener, the southern representative of the 
Thornton D. Motley Company, of New York City, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., was in attendance at the 
meeting of the League of American Municipalities, held at 
Charleston, S. C., last month, in the interest of his company. 

—Theodore Torrey, special sales agent of the Gamewell 
‘ire Alarm Telegraph Company, was present at the Charles- 
ton convention of the League of American Municipalities, in 
charge of the exhibit of the company. He accompanied the 


president of the company, James W. Stover. The exhibit of 
the Gamewell Company was the most imposing one in the 
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convention hall, and attracted no little attention. ‘he Game 
well fire alarm is too well known throughout the country to 
need any word of commendation as to its merits. It is the 
pride of the American fireman, and the envy of the firemen of 
the Old World, for the latter have nothing of the kind to 
compare with it. 

—The Standard Roller Bearing Company, of Philadelphia, 
had an exhibit at the fourth annual meeting of the League of 
American Municipalities, held at Charleston, S. C., from the 
12th to the 15th, inclusive, of December. It attracted con- 
siderable attention, particularly of the mayors, who were 
specially interested in the fire department, and the aldermen 
who were on fire committees. 

—Thomas Dwyer, of Wakefield, Mass., was in attendance 
at the Charleston convention of the League of American 
Municipalities, held last month. He had a full line of sam- 
ples of his lead-lined pipe, making one of the most attractive 
Mr. Dwyer is too well known to 
He was 


displays at the convention. 
city officials to need an introduction to our readers. 
one of the most popular men at the convention. 

—I*, W. Darlington, president of the Darlington Electric 
Fountain and Supply Company, of Philadelphia, attended 
the meeting of the League of American Municipalities, at 
Charleston, S. C., last month, in the interest of his company. 
His company supplies electric and other fountains, of any 
size, for the largest or the smallest city. Their fountains are 
located all over the world. The famous electric fountains 
of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and Jackson Park, Chicago, are 
of their make. 

—The Shadbolt Manufacturing Company is enjoying a 
heavy trade even in the dull season. The first year of the new 
century promises to be the best in the history of this well 
known and reliable company. The mayor of an eastern 
city said the other day: “We the Shadbolt 
wagons for several years and have found them equal to any 
test ever given. We think they are the best garbage wagon 
made. One advantage is that the center of gravity is placed 
at a point so far in front of the hind axle as to give the 
easiest draught possible with a given load.” A request sent 
to the Shadbolt Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


have used 


will bring full descriptive catalogue. 
WATER SUPPLY CONTRACT DEFAULT. 

Tore New York Court of Appeals held, in the recent case 
of McEntee vs. Kingston Water Co., that an incorporated 
water company charged with the duty of supplying the in- 
habitants of a citv with water, and which had for several 
vears undertaken to furnish the plaintiff's premises with 
water, would be presumed to have done so under an implied 
contract with him that the water would be supplied in consid- 
eration of the price paid, and that, in an action to restrain a 
company from shutting off the water from premises because 
of plaintiff’s refusal to pay a water bill for a period during 
which the alleged company failed to furnish him with a suffi- 
cient supply of water, he was entitled to have the question of 
the company’s failure to perform on its part decided by the 
courts, and to have an injunction restraining it, pending the 
action, from shutting off the water, notwithstanding its rules 
and regulations authorized it to do so at any time for non- 
payment of water rents. 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL 


A thoroughly practical technical education in any 
branch of Civil Engineering may be acquired by cor- 
lespondenceinstruction. Among the courses is 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 


Taught under the direction of an 
expert of recognized standing. 





Degrees C. E. 
Conferred by MECH. E 
Authority E.E 

of PH. B. 
Congress ETC, 


ier 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 


and anumber of other separate courses in al. branches, 
Each begins with the stmplest principles. Anyone of 
average intelligence can obtain a degree by doing the 
work of several of the courses, without leaving home 
or interrupting other work. ‘Terms for separate 
courses, $20 and upward, cash or instalments. 


Write for details, and illustrated circulars. 


National Correspondence Institute 


30-47 NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The No. 2 “ NEW MANIFOLDING ”’ 


MMOND TYPEWRITER 


Leads all other writing machines in 
Perfect Alignment, Work in Sight, 
Speed, Durability, Interchangeable 
Type, Light Elastic Touch, and the 
use of any width paper. 


Perfect and Uniform Manifolding, 
Unlimited Tabulating Capacity. 


These features will commend the 
Hammond to 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, U.S. A. 


BRANOHES IN PRINOIPAL OITIES, 
REPRESENTATIVES EVBREWHERE. 





TRAVELERS CALL IT BLESSED. 

Or all the blessings that a railroad 
company can confer upon a long-suffer- 
ing public, none is greater than smokeless 
coal. Vhe Lackawanna Railroad burns 
it! for which all travelers call that road 
blessed. No smoke! no dust. Its policy 
may well inspire the gratitude and pat- 
ronage of a grateful and appreciative 
public.—Outing. 





NEW STREET RAILWAY FRANCHISES 

Columbus, O., is one of several western 
cities which is agitated just now over the ex- 
tension of street railroad franchises, and of the 
demands to be made by the cities in return for 
the valuable privileges. In the Ohio city the 
franchise prepared by the Board of Public 
Works has these provisions: ‘Six tickets for a 
quarter, twenty-eight for $1, good between 
5:30 A. M. and midnight; seveh tickets for a 
quarter, good between 5:30 and 7 A. M. and 
5:30 and 6:30 P. M.; single fare between mid- 
night and 5 A. M., 10 cents. No charge for 
children under six, 3-cent fare for children be- 
tween six and twelve. Transfers good for all 
lines.” It provides also that the street railway 
company shall pay the city $10,000 a year and a 
further annual sum equal to 2 per cent. of its 
gross receipts in excess of $1,000,000, until its 
annual gross receipts shall reach $1,250,000. 
Above this figure the percentage increases until 
the gross receipts reach $1,750,000, when the 
company shall pay the city 5 per cent. of the 
sum in excess of $1,000.000. But if the com- 
pany shall sell eight tickets for a quarter, good 
between 5:30 A. M. and midnight, the company 
shall be relieved from cash payments. 





Pueblo, Colo., is contemplating putting 
in a garbage plant. 








MOORE MFG. CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











The Moore 
Machine 


does trench work of all kinds. 
It is known as the most effi- 
cient thing in the market. 
We build them in all needed 
sizes. Large illustrated 
catalogue can be had for the 
asking. 


MOORE MFG. CO.. | 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER 


RUBBER 


COTTON, etc. H OS a 


Fire, Lawn. Garden, Precautionary or other ; 
with full Rubber Line. 
Temporary or permanent agencies offered 
samples. Cash Commissions. 
$5.00 Reward for first information of Fire Hose 
wanted. 


MINERALIZED RUBBER CO. 
18 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


FIREMEN AND POLICE 


Equipments and Supplies. 


Leather, Aluminum or Papier Mache Fire Hats; Caps, 
Belts, Shirts, Badges and Rubber Goods; Banners, 
Flags, Seals, Ballot Boxes, Trumpetsand UNIFORMS. 


CHAS. H. SASS, 105 N. Fifth St.. Philadelpnia. 


The Vajen-Bader Patent 
SMOKE PROTECTOR. 


For Fire Departments, Breweries, Mines, 
Gas and Chemical Works. 


Over wo Departments supplied and 
3,000,900 co Saved the first year. 
send for catalogue. 

VAJEN-BADER CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind 


UNEQUALLED 


FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR WHIOH 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
I3 USED. 

y ‘Tests and testimonials of engineers, 

and ‘Howto Use Portland Cement,”’ 

sent free on application. 


Free 














UcKEY -, 





> UceNenr 


Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Bellefontaine, 0. 
Mit “ PILK-UP”’ is the 





Aue tuuy OULApers Buu LAO 
hand brooms leave the 


COMING SWEEPER. fine dust which is 
Takes up the dirt as ¢ passes along he moss Coneerous 
like acarpetsweeper. No elevating ff partofsinest dirt ie 


apparatus, little noise, no obstruc- 
tion to traffic; low, compact, and 
effective. 
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The Ironclad Two-Horse Street-Sweeping Machine, 
ADDRESS Il, B. WALKER, 208 § PINE ST., DAYTON, 0. 


T. N. MOTLEY CO., 


43 John St, NEW YORK. 


Waring Ideal Bag Carrier 


For Street Cleaning, prevents dis- 
tribution of sweepings; saves time 
and money. GPa EN ae Ie? AEG or 
BUFFALO PUSHER 
Asphalt Street Cleaner, 
A most effective tool for cleaning pavements, 
SEND FO? CATALOGU E 


The Decarie 
Garbage Incinerator 


Disposes in a SANITARY method, of the whole 
waste of a city, iicluding all vogetable and animal 
matter, ashes, house sweepings, and refuse of al] 
kinds. 











Che garbage itself furnishes the fuel. and creates 
steam power to the extent ot from two to three horse 
power per ton of garbage which can be utilized tor 
operating electric light plant or any other municipal 
industry. 


The Decarie Automatic Gully 


or Catch Basin Cleaner 


The only machine in existence for cleaning out Catch 
Basins, Privy Vaults, choked House Drains, etc., in a 
Sanitary, economical and cleanly manner, at less 
than half the cost of the present hand system, 


HENRY W. ATWATER, 


455 St. Paul Street, MONTREAL, CAN. 
Agent for Decarie Fire Department Appliances. 











